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standard of living, more and better paid jobs and more security for everyone. 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


CHRISTMAS CAME but once a year, and while ’twas 
here it brought good cheer. Roughly nine hundred 
million Christmas cards were sent in Britain, and 
at least thirty people were killed on the roads. 
Messages of peace and goodwill were exchanged 
in all quarters, and immediately after the holiday 
the United States Government announced that it 
felt free to resume the testing of nuclear weapons 
as from Thursday, when the agreed moratorium 
period ran out. 


* 


JHE TRADES UNION CONGRESS, meeting just before 
Christraas, decided to support the month’s boycott 
of South African goods which begins in February. 
The Congress announced that it would urge all its 
members and affiliated organisatiois to join the 
boycott in order to express their ‘personal revul- 
sion against the racial policies being pursued by 
the Government of South Africa in the political, 
social and industrial fields. When, however, it 
came to doing something about the boycott, as 
opposed to talking about it, the Trades Union 
Congress became more diffident, and the possi- 
bility of an industrial boycott, in which affiliated 
trades unions would refuse to handle or unload 
imports from South Africa, was referred for 
further study. The Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, which would have to play the 
biggest role in any such action, apparently re- 
inforced on this occasion the magnificent stand on 
behalf of international brotherhood that it took 
when the danger arose of having coloured bus- 
conductors in West Bromwich, and the danger of 
making the boycott effective appeared to have been 
averted. Meanwhile, the last members of the 
Monckton Commission, which is to examine such 
aspects of the Central African Federation as Sir 
Roy Welensky does not object to its examining, 
were named. Negotiations between the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Gaitskell having broken down 
partly over Mr. Macmillan’s insistence that the 
last members of the Commission must be: Privy 
Councillors, many persons found it odd that two 
of the last three were not Privy Councillors after 
all. 


* 


MORE PROGRESS, if that is the right word, was made 
towards the Summit. The whole thing having been 
turned into a benefit night for President de Gaulle 
(from whose Cabinet the Minister of Education 
has just resigned in protest against concessions to 
clerical opinion on the question of Roman Catho- 
lic schools), informed quarters were speculating 
whether it would not be best to start the conference 
on July 14 and have done with it. May 16 was 
subsequently fixed, however, Mr. Khrushchev 
accepting within twenty-four hours. 


* 


AS THEIR CONTRIBUTION to Christmas, some Ger- 
mans painted swastikas and anti-Semitic slogans 
on- the Cologne synagogue, while others, who 
appeared to have got their theological calendar 
hopelessly mixed up, threatened an aged German 
Jew with crucifixion; a major row began to brew 
throughout Germany about the wave of Nazi 
echoes of which these were th t examples. 


* 
IN THE UNITED STATES Mr. Rockefeller announced 
that he would not be a candidate for the Republi- 
can nomination for President, thus leaving the field 
clear for Mr. Nixon. Most Democrats were of the 
Opinion that this would make it easier for them 


to win the election, but the contest for their own 
nomination was as open as before. 


* 


LORD HALIFAX died at the age of seventy-eight, and 
Mr. Bevan was taken to hospital for a major 
abdominal operation at the age of sixty-two. 
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WRING OUT THE OLD 


N days gone by Punch used to provide annually 
Bocce of a stock cartoon in which the 
wicked Old Year, depicted as an aged, dilapidated 
codger with a Rip Van Winkle beard, was chased 
out of sight by the brave New Year, a gay young 
child. And however corny the treatment, the 
sentiment usually had some justification; most old 
years seemed in retrospect so dreary that the new 
ones could hardly be worse. There have been 
precious few years, in fact, in the present century 
which people have been sorry to see out (with the 
appropriate celebrations); and even when an indi- 
vidual year has brought joy, or relief —1918, 1945 
—it has usually also brought disillusionment. 

For a change, we can take some comfort from 
1959; if not pride. At least it was the year of the 
Thaw. The two great world power blocs met not 
head-on but face to face. The cold war became 
less intense; the risk of a real war receded. When 
the Russians sent a missile to the moon, and 
another round it, we in Britain could feel genuine 
pleasure at the achievement—a different kind of 
pleasure, too, from that which greeted the first 
Sputnik, which was spiced by the feeling that the 
Americans had* been taken down a peg. Anti- 
American feeling here decreases when there is 
diminishing fear of Russia—for the obvious 
reason that the less dependent we are on the US 
the less resentful we are of our dependence. The 
best fillip Anglo-American relations received in 
1959 was not Ike’s visit, pleasant though it was to 
be host to him, but the news that sterling had 
become relatively ‘harder’ than the dollar. 

In 1959, too, Britain never had it so good. It was 
the year that the old slogan ‘I’m all right, Jack,’ 
was politically translated at a General Election 
into “You're all right, Mac’; and to do the Govern- 
ment justice, it would have deserved the elec- 
torate’s accolade had home affairs atone been the 
issue. But they were not: and because they were 
not, we should take a searching look at the old 
year, with a sceptical eye in the hope that what- 
ever may happen at home in 1960, the same dis- 
graceful mistakes will not be repeated abroad. 

Undoubtedly the worst failure was over Africa. 
It has become as difficult to avoid tedium in repe- 


tition of ‘Hola,’ ‘Nyasaland,’ ‘apartheid’ and other 
loaded words as it was to escape it with ‘Suez’; it 
would be preferable to put the past out of mind— 
particularly as the new Colonial Secretary should 
be given every opportunity to show whether he 
can do anything to rescue the Government from 
last year’s ignominy, as the signs are he has been 
trying to do. In Kenya there have been slight but 
perceptible moves to bring the Not an Inch! 
white residents to their senses; and Tanganyika 
under Julius Nyerere is well on the road to self- 
government. But farther south the picture is less 
happy; and the Prime Minister has now made it 
worse by his announcement of how he has filled 
the vacant places in the Monckton Commission. 

It is hard to account for two of his choices 
except on.a basis of rather childish spite. Lord 
Shawcross and Aidan Crawley have both shown 
themselves men of ability: Lord Shawcross as an 
outstanding advocate; Mr. Crawley as the founder- 
organiser Of Independent Television News. But 
because they are ex-members of the Labour Party 
who have not yet found a new allegiance, neither 
of them carries any weight politically. 

When Lord Shawcross prated of the length of 
his service to the party at the 1953 Labour Party 
Conference, the writing went up on the wall: 
soon afterwards he was dubbed Sir Shortly Floor- 
cross, and his party proceeded to discount him. 
He has done nothing to restore himself in its good 
graces. Mr. Crawley was for a while an Under- 
Secretary in the Labour Government; but his 
head-prefectorial manner, with its resemblance to 
a school cricket captain waiting to chase the fags 
out to fielding practice, did not endear him to his 
colleagues. Since that time his weekly articles 
in a Sunday newspaper, which attempted to be 
weighty and succeeded in being heavy-handed, 
have clearly charted his course on the long tack 
to starboard. It is comically easy to visualise him * 
on the Commission—a figure like Sir Harold 
Nicolson’s Marstock, putting his hand on some 
African’s shoulder and saying, “You promise that 
during the next year you will try’; but it is not 
easy to see who on the Left is going to take his 
opinions seriously. 








Indeed the Prime Minister could hardly have 
found an easier way finally to discredit the Com- 
mission with the Left than by these two appoint- 
ments, nor will they strengthen it with Conserva- 
tives. The majority report is clearly destined to be 
Welenskyite in character. If either or both of them 
agree with it the presence of their signatures will 
be superfluous; if they disagree, their minority 
reports will carry no weight. 

* 

In the meantime, the general trend in Central 
Africa remains retrograde. Occasional breaches 
in the colour bar are boasted about—when a 
hotel, say, becomes multi-racial. But much less is 
heard about ‘The Preservation of Public Security 
Ordinance’ or ‘The Protected Places and Areas 
Ordinance,’ both ostensibly designed to preserve 
public safety in Northern Rhodesia, both provid- 
ing the administration with further arbitrary 
powers without any real justification—powers 
which canbe used to suppress legitimate national- 
istic aspirations as well as faction. Mr. Macmil- 
lan’s visit to South Africa, too, is wonderfully 
badly timed. It is just possible that he will be able 
to convince his hosts that Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s opinions are not shared by the great 
majority of Britons, but it is much more likely that 
the mere presence will seem to cast a British bene- 
diction on apartheid. 

But Africa, though the most pressing of the 
Government's problems, is far from being the 
only serious one. Relations with Europe are cer- 
tain to cause growing embarrassment unless the 
present rift between the Six and the Seven can be 
healed. It can be argued that the collapse of the 
negotiations for a free trade area was not Britain's 
fault—certainly not the fault of Reginald Maud- 
ling, who did his best within the framework of 
what was politically possible. But there is no 
doubt, in view of what has happened, that the 
Government misinterpreted the mood of the 
French and the Germans, and underestimated 
their capacity to go it together, without the British. 
There is still far too much cant talked by Minis- 
ters, the Foreign Minister in particular, at gather- 
ings in or about Europe, on the lines of ‘Britain 
is in Europe’; what the Six want is not phrases, 
not even, gestures, but solid indications ~that 
Britain is prepared to make sacrifices to prove its 
right to this geographical claim. 


* 


Defence represents another worrying problem. 
In an article on another page Christopher Hollis 
cogently exposes some of the underlying contra- 
dictions and fallacies of British defence policy. 
We are, he says, doing exactly what we blame the 
French for doing: pretending that the possession 
of nuclear weapons gives us strength and prestige, 
when in fact it does neither; it merely costs 
immense sums of money. 

There is something disreputable, too, about the 
way in which we congratulate ourselves that we 
are about to abolish conscription, admirable 
though that aim certainly is, when it simply means 
that we are doing so at the expense of our com- 
mitments to NATO. 

Even in the wider field of international relations 
the prospects are not as rosy as some propagand- 
ists have tried to make them appear. To represent 
the agreement to hold a summit meeting as a 
diplomatic triumph for Mr. Macmillan was 
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foolish; but, in any case, now that it is likely to 
be held, it no longer seems so important. The 
craving for a summit was originally based on a 
desire to see East-West tension eased; as it has 
now eased anyway the prospect of seeing the 
heads of States talking and drinking together 
before a huge concourse of journalists, though 
still gratifying, no longer seems to have such 
urgency. 

Notable though President Eisenhower’s contri- 
bution to the slackening of world tension was, 
some of the glitter of his Progress has been taken 
off that, too, by his visit to Spain. His voyage took 
him to such ill-assorted places that he was made 
to sound less like a prince of peace than a presi- 
dential candidate who has to say different and 
contradictory things at each whistle-stop in order 
to try to remain popular in all States. 

A fortnight ago. our Madrid Correspondent 
drew attention to the proceedings against the 
diplomat Julio Ceron; they were, presumably, 
tacitly ignored during Ike’s visit. They should not 
have been. Ceron had earlier been sentenced to 
four (according to some reports, three) years’ 
imprisonment for ‘plotting rebellion.” The Public 
Prosecutor, who had demanded a ten-year sen- 
tence, was not unnaturally indignant; and the 
Military Governor of Madrid was persuaded not 
to confirm the sentence, on the grounds that it 
was not severe enough. The Public Prosecutor, 
gratefully taking the hint, asked for a twenty-year 
sentence: ‘presumably,’ our correspondent wrote, 
‘the “court” will, equally obediently, now give 
Ceron eight years.’ And that is precisely the sen- 
tence ‘the court has since given him. 

The sentence might have been heavier but for 
the presence in Madrid of Bob Edwards, MP, and 
the publicity which followed his detention by the’ 
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Spanish police. Mr. Edwards was able to watch the 
Eisenhower parade, with its three lines of military, 
its machine-gun nests in tactical places, its police 
among the crowds and on the roofs. He was able, 
too, to hear the crowds’ glum silence (except 
where claques had been planted); and to see the 
indifference of the back streets, where no decora- 
tions were shown. But he was. not allowed to 
attend the Ceron trial, as he had wished to do. He 
believes, though, that the hullabaloo arising out 
of his arrest, which had repercussions in New 
York as well as in London, may have helped 
Ceron, whose defenders expected a much heavier 
sentence. Who knows? But certainly such pub- 
licity—in Spain, in South Africa, wherever in- 
justice is to be found—can be of great benefit— 
just as official visits, Ike to Franco, Mac to 
Verwoerd, can do great harm. 


* 


There is no reason to be pessimistic about 1960; 
but there is every reason to be cautious. Mr. 
Khrushchev is not playing his present game for 
fun; he has made up his mind that the easiest way 
to break Western unity is to ease the pressure on 
the Western Powers, in the hope that their own 
differences will drive them apart. The economic 
situation may look satisfactory, but, even if we can 
reasonably assume there will be no 1929-style 
slump, the mechanism of our mixed economy has 
shown itself liable to breakdowns in the not-so- 
distant past: they may happen again. And so long 
as our rulers appease the Verwoerds and the 
Francos, so long as they allow legitimate national- 
istic Movements to be stamped upon by minorities, 
so long as they continue to elevate ‘I’m all right, 
Jack’ into a mora! principle, we would do well to 
be sceptical about the prospects for the future. 


Wanted—A Political Green Thumb 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


LL regimes, Le Monde recently observed, are 
born in political sin—defeat, rebellion or 
conspiracy. The problem for any regime is to 


surmount these origins. Some never do. The ' 


Bourbon Restoration and the Third Republic 
were both children of defeat. The July Monarchy 
of Louis Philippe, the Second Republic and the 
Fourth were born of rebellion (in the last case, of 
course, favoured by external circumstances). The 
Fifth Republic shares with the two Bonaparte 
monarchies birth in conspiracy. Whereas the 
regimes born in the other two circumstances are 
very varied, there is an obvious likeness between 
those with a conspiratorial origin—one that the 
builders of the Fifth Republic find distressing. It 
is, they admit, a monarchical republic, but it is 
a republic, and the government is even responsible 
to Parliament. M. Debré was no doubt a con- 
spirator, but this first labour, once in office, was a 
legally-minded one—to reform the code of penal 
procedure, which had indeed been patched and 
repaiched, but not replanned for 150 years. (Alas, 
that parallel again; this takes us back to Napoleon 
I!) The reformed code of penal procedure was 
intended to provide guarantees for the individual 
similar to those for which we praise British 
methods, and the new constitution, for which the 
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same M. Debré was to a considerable extent 
responsible, was to produce governments on the 
Westminster model that would normally last for 
the lifetime of a Parliament. Such prosaic and 
virtuous labours, it might be thought, would efface 
a conspiratorial past. 

But they have not yet been entirely successful. 
The political structures raised have not yet acquired 
a natural life. The Code of Penal Procedure need 
not keep us long. It undoubtedly contains many 
improvements, but has not so far speeded things 
up. Slow-motion justice has some compensating 
virtues, especially in times of disturbance, but it 
cannot produce results at all like the relatively 
rapid justice of England. The times have not been 


propitious at any rate. How do you adjust respect- | 


able Western forms of trial to a state of affairs 
in which, as in Algeria, interrogation undet 
electric shock is still being practised? The present 
Minister of Justice, M. Michelet, has most cour- 
ageously done what he could to humanise the 
prisons in which thousands of Algerians await 


trial as well as serving sentences. He has seen to‘ 


it that the charges brought by Mme Audin of the 
torture and murder of her husband by parachutist 
Officers should be at least properly investigated 
by a civilian magistrate, even though a trial may 
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be a long way off, for that would be a matter for 
amilitary court. 

It is M. Debré’s constitutional machinery that 
js making strange rattling noises—of a kind you 
would associate with a Heath Robinson machine, 
if the picture were sonovised. The Fifth Republic 
Constitution is remarkable for the ample provi- 
sion it makes for emergency. A government really 
cannot fail to get its budget made law unless there 
isa majority in the Assembly for a vote of censure 
@ to turn it out of office. But who would have 
thought that a government based on the trium- 
phant majorities of the November 1958 election 
needed zay such thing? Yet it was by such means 
that the budget had to be dragged through the 
Assembly on its first passage up to the Senate. A 
procedure was adopted by which there need be 
no vote at all except on a motion of censure, and 
on a motion of censure only opposition votes are 
counted, so that the half-hearted abstainer is 
automatically reckoned a government supporter. 
When the budget came back amended from the 
Senate there was a vote on it—a majority of 220 
to 172 with 107 abstaining! Not all the Gaullist 
UNR voted for the Government, and a bare two 
score of other parties. 

It is true that by now the unhappiness of the 








deputies about a budget that continued to deprive 
the war veterans of their annual bonus was being 
supplemented by the distrust of both clerical and 
anti-clerical for the new education Bill. Of that 
more in a moment. But behind the particular 
objections there was the fundamental revolt of 
deputies against a disquieting feeling that they 
were not deputies. What were they there for? 
M. Debré’s ingenious mechanical devices for 
preventing a government being swept out of office 
by a combination of extreme Right and extreme 
Left that could never unite constructively, or by 
a mere access of bad temper, do not produce the 
same result as at Westminster, because at West- 

minster the government is, after all, the product 
of the party that has won the last election. M. 

Debré is indeed a member of the party that won 
over 200 seats, but he is not its leader. His Govern- 
ment is not a product of that party or of a coali- 
tion of the victorious parties. The government 
results from President de Gaulle’s desire for as 
eclectic a Cabinet as the circumstances permit. The 
Gaullist UNR has indeed no one to blame but 
itself for its sterile victory. It insisted on declaring 
that to vote UNR was to vote for de Gaulle, 
although the latter had made it clear in advance 
that he was going to consider himself above party. 
| M. Soustelle is undoubtedly the natural leader of 
| the UNR, but M. Soustelle is himself caught 
between his deep commitments to President de 
Gaulle and his increasing opposition to the Presi- 
fri’ Algerian and African policies. 

y In consequence the only deputies who seem 
fairly happy in the parts they are playing are the 
Opposition ones. Neither in the Third or the 
Fourth Republics has there been a more frustrated 
| Parliament than the present one. The majority is 
caught as much in the meshes of its own follies 
as in those of the constitution. It cannot bring 
‘down the Government without immediate self- 
destruction at a new election, or maintain it with- 
) Out. self-destruction at a later one. The position 
» presents no danger to the Government. But it does 

ean some humiliation for it. Confident in its 
majority and its constitution, the Government had 
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decided to demonstrate that the insoluble prob- 
lems of the Third and Fourth Republics were no 
problems at all for a government that was a 
government—veterans’ bonuses, home distillers’ 
privileges, and religion in schools, all should be 
dealt with in the Government’s first year of office. 
The effect on the budget of trying to abolish 
veterans’ bonuses has already been mentioned. 
The Bill to extinguish gradually the home- 
distillers’ rights was so amended in the Assembly 
that no one is quite sure whether it increases or 
diminishes them. The Government has quietly 
postponed the matter till next summer. The 
Government’s school Bill may well be a judicious 
and philosophic solution. It has the heroic merit 
of being disliked passionately by both the sup- 
porters and the opponents of religious instruction 
in schools. It shows no signs of reconciling them. 

Meanwhile, what of the problem of the regime’s 
birth in political sin? The National Assembly is 
the only national institution based directly on 
universal suffrage. It was through an excessive 
domination of political life »by the National 
Assembly that the Fourth Republic succeeded in 
escaping from its own sinfully subversive origins. 
The remedy proved as bad as the disease. As far 
as the present regime is concerned the Parliament 
is needed not merely as a legislative machine, but 
as a source of popular contact and political 


5 
strength for the Government which is otherwise 
at the mercy of bureaucrats and conspirators. 
Without a lively Parliament the Government will 
be a mere appendage of the Presidency. The Presi- 
dent will have to be for ever an Atlas, holding 
up the heavens on his shoulders and increasingly 
unable to intervene amongst mere pigmies. 

The new Gaullist leaders, too, do need to 
establish their personal prestige on a real contact 
with the masses if their own conspiratorial past 
is to be forgotten. That of M. Debré himself was 
sharply brought to public attention by an opposi- 
tion leader, Senator Mitterrand, struggling in the 
toils laid for him by Right-wing conspirators, who 
probably dislike the Government even more than 
he does. M. Mitterrand recalled that when Minister 
of Justice he had not asked for the suspension 
of the parliamentary immunity of an opposition 
senator called Debré involved in much more 
awkward suspicions than those which have fallen 
upon himself. For conspirators do not always 
know with whom to conspire and some of Senator 
Debré’s conspiratorial contacts, direct or indirect, 
had turned out very awkward customers indeed. 
Equally dangerous contacts have marked one 
stage of the career of many a lawgiver. They do 
not matter much if the laws become part of a 
growing political system. They are an ugly prece- 
dent if the laws do not. 


The Year of the Parked Car 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


T has been a year of consolidation in both 

East and West Germany. Both have enjoyed a 
prosperity unknown since the war began to go 
wrong; and it has been accepted with still half- 
unbelieving pleasure and relief. In West Germany, 
the underlying feeling of ‘Can this possibly last?’ is 
giving way to taking both personal possessions and 
national wealth for granted. They have known 
poverty and the contempt of strangers, so the 
acquiring of solid wealth as a bolster for self- 
esteem is a major preoccupation for the Germans. 
Persons buy objects, for use or for prestige, and 
often for both. The State buys an international 
reputation; though a certain reluctance to co- 
operate in anonymous long-term credits to poor 
countries is still there—World Bank loans, unlike 
the loans to favoured Arab countries, have no 
quick returns in interest or prestige or popularity. 

Privately, it is not uncommon for families to 
deny themselves every luxury for years to buy a 
small car they can hardly afford to use; the intense 
pride and pleasure of seeing their car standing 
before the block of flats with all the other cars 
is much greater than the joys of motoring on roads 
which thousands of new drivers make a night- 
mare. It is easy for the rich to despise such 
pleasures, but for people who left Silesia in 1944 on 
foot in the savage winter weather, shedding their 
few miserable possessions piece by piece as weight, 
distance, and the fear of pursuit took toll, there is 
magic in a modern flat, new furniture, new carpets, 
television, a car. The two dominant feelings in 
West Germany and, tv a lesser extent, in the DDR, 





TROG is ill. He will resume his weekly 
cartoon shortly. 
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are a happy enjoyment of well-being and a pro- 
found longing that nothing should upset it. 

This is not to say that poverty has disappeared 
from the country. The poor, the sick and the old 
are worse off than they are in Britain. There is a 
painful feeling at times that in the general im- 
provement the weak and poor are ignored with an 
almost obsessive desire not to think of unpleasant 
things. Particularly the ‘old’ refugees, the Polish 
and Russian DPs, some now in the third genera- 
tion, exist in the shadows of indifference and a 
vague, guilty hostility. 
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In the outer, official, world the picture of the 
year is dominated by the stern cunning and for- 
midable figure of old man Adenauer, who runs 
West Germany single-brained if not single- 
handed. The intrigues in the spring and sum- 
mer around the succession of the Presidency 
are almost forgotten, though people are very much 
aware of lesser stature in the new President, and 
regretful of the loss of President Heuss, who 
represented the decency and dignity people want 
in their national symbols. If there is a lasting result 
of that undignified tug-of-war it is a slight but 
dangerous creaking in the timbers of a State still 
provisional, empirical. A society which so recently 
lost all faith in itself and in institutions cannot 
afford to have its new symbols tarnished. Presi- 
dent Heuss made one place in the State above 
politics, the churches, social strata, and above 
corruption; Chancellor Adenauer did his best 
throughout the summer to bring political huck- 
stering into it. 

There is no doubt, despite everything that can 
be said against him, that Chancellor Adenauer has 
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the concept of the Lawful State at heart, though 
his ideas have little resemblance to our own almost 
anarchic notions of freedom. But the old Chancel- 
lor is a lifelong administrator and politician, and 
in the interests of efficiency he has often used men 
and methods with bad reputations. To further his 
political ends he did not hesitate to lay cynical 
hands on an office which has hardly had time to 
gather the tradition which protects high office 
from all but the worst scandals. 

There is much corruption here, as in all fast- 
growing societies. It is bad enough that members 
of the Government should be accused of criminal 
libels, the taking of bribes, of having been present 
at mass-murders during the war. It is worse that 
they should be kept in office if such things can 
even be surmised about them. In older States like 
Britain and France there may be a general con- 
spiracy of silence about such things; here in this 
wide-open country the press has no self-censorship 
and everything is known, however damaging. All 
these things, and most of all the haggling over the 
Presidency, tear ragged holes in the fragile new 
fabric of public life. 


* 


This was the year in which the dreamlike 
dichotomy of German political thinking about 
the East was shocked awake. For years every- 
one talked reunification; but all practical efforts 
are directed towards the elimination of those 
deeply interested in it. One-fifth of the Federal 


A Spectator’s Notebook 





Spoiling 


I THINK it is time the multiple 
letter was quietly buried. It has 
had a good run; its usefulness 
has been exhausted, and it is 
now rapidly approaching the 
point at which it will do more 
harm than good to its cause. 
The point of it originally, I take 
it, was to express collective 
views on behalf of a group of 
people who would not normally be connected with 
those views in the public mind. If Mr. Gaitskell, 
Mr. Harold Wilson, Mr. Bevan and Mr. Morgan 
Phil'ips were to sign a joint letter to a newspaper 
urgiig its readers to support the Labour Party, 
little stir (and little effect) would be made. 
However, if Field-Marshal Montgomery and 
Mr. Butler should sign a letter appealing for 
funds on behalf of Trappist monasteries, or if the 
Duke and Duchess of Argyll and the Earl and 
Countess of-Shrewsbury should jointly denounce 
divorce and put in a plea for the sanctity of the 
marriage contract, their words might be widely 
noticed and discussed. 

This reflection is prompted by one of these 
circular round-robins that has just come into the 
Spectator. It comes from Christian Action, the 
covering letter is signed by Canon Collins, and it 
is headed: ‘Writers’ Declaration on Race Dis- 
crimination.’ I might as well quote it in full: 

Our declaration is a simple one. It is; in 
essence, that the future of mankind must never 


be distorted by the cruel irrelevance of racial 
discrimination. 
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population once had its home the other side of the 
Oder-Neisse line. Berlin is islanded in a hostile sea 
and its protectors have become, in the course of a 
few years, startlingly inferior in a military sense 
to their opponents. Nobody can produce a plan 
with any conceivable practical chance of altering 
these facts or getting round them. Until the last 
few months it was not possible even to mention 
them openly. Lip-service is still paid to ‘self- 
determination, whatever that may mean, to the 
‘right to a homeland,’ to the German-ness of 
Silesia and Prussia. The children of those expelled 
from the East are issued with ‘expellee’ papers und 
the press is daily supplied with passionate 
rhetoric about the lost territories. The fact remains 
that Federal Germany is built on the acceptance 
of her present frontiers and on the work-power 
of millions whose homes were, up to fifteen years 
ago, outside those frontiers. 

The visit of President Eisenhower, much more 
than the old threat to Berlin, forced the split minds 
to face facts. Very slowly, feeling his way, and 
seeming to take a step backwards for every one 
forwards, the Chancellor tries to educate Federal 
Germany in his own hard knowledge of political 
facts. The statements by General de Gaulle on 
the subject of the Oder-Neisse, and of Mr. Nehru 
about the puzzling nature of reunification, even 
an editorial note in this journal, raise such con- 
trived storms of controversy that one sometimes 
feels that Adenauer is glad that foreigners should 
say for him what he dare not say himself. 


‘ 


the Broth 


It is of the nature of the Ten Commandments, 
the Magna Carta and the Bill of Rights, which 
should carry their authority wherever human 
beings live together. 

We believe that man is born free and that it 
is his inalienable right to be treated as an equal 
by his brothers. 

Religion and science alike repudiate racial 
discrimination. The UNESCO report of 1951 
contains this clause on the concept of) colour: 
‘None of the scientific evidence of the last 150 
years provides any biological reason for limiting 
the principle of equality as applied to} race.’ 

As writers, we can express ourselves truthfully 
only in a society where justice predominates over 
passion and the quality of a man’s mind and 
character is put before the colour of his skin. 

We look with horror on the injustice, violence 
and cruelty, no matter how provoked, which we 
see directed today in all parts of the world 
against coloured people. 

We believe this evil to be a relic of barbarism, 
and akin to the race-hatred of Hitler’s maniacal 
reign, and as human beings we here re-dedicate 
ourselves to the fight against it. 


The first thought that occurs to me is that, for 
a declaration of writers, it is singularly ill-written; 
even that piece of gibberish from Unesco sits 
well in the middle of it. What the second para- 
graph means I have no notion; what it implies is 
that not many of the signatories can have read 
Magna Carta lately. The fifth paragraph must 
rank pretty high on the list of 1959’s most non- 
sensical remarks. 

The contents are bad enough. Worse is the list 
of signatories attached; who on earth is supposed 
to be moved to action by learning that Sir Julian 
Huxley and Mrs. Doris Lessing are opposed to 


racial discrimination? What does Canon Collins 
imagine people expect them to be—in favour of 
it? But worst of all is the manner with which the 
list has been prepared for circulation. It is no 
doubt my misfortune that I have never heard of 
Louis Way, and no doubt, too, I am being unduly 
suspicious in thinking that the name F. E. Smith 
on the list could mean that somebody has been 
pulling Canon Collins’s eminently pull-ripe leg. 
But for the rest, there are so many errors of 
spelling or style in the list that the only reaction 
it provoked in me was one of anger at the incom- 
petence of the organisation which sent it out and 
which must have been done a great deal more 
harm than good by it. Douglas Goldring’s name 
is not Douglas Coldring, nor Somerset Maugham’s 
Somerset Maughan; Captain Liddell Hart is not a 
Colonel, nor is Mr. Montgomery Hyde an MP; 
Roger Manvell spells it with a v, not a w; and 
Bertrand Russell: is an Earl, not a Carl. 

Am I being too carping? I do not think so. The 
least we can ask of an organisation of whose aims 
we approve is that it should not, by incompetence 
and carelessness, not to mention silliness, damage 
the chance of achieving those aims. I have no 
doubt that the signatories to this letter were asked 
if they were opposed to racial discrimination, said 
that they were, were shown a document that con- 
tained impeccable sentiments on the subject, 
signed it, and got on with their work. That few or 
none of them actually had any hand in the writing 
of it I take for granted; I cannot imagine Mr. 
John Osborne or Mr. Louis MacNeice as authors 
of the prose of the last paragraph, nor hold Cap- 
tain Liddell Hart or Sir Charles Snow responsible 
for the logic of the fifth, nor assume that the 
political philosophy of the third would satisfy 
Lord Russell’s exacting standards. The more sad, 
then, to see such distinguished people used in this 
fashion. Incidentally, there is yet another danger 
in these multiple letters; you never know what 
other names are going to be added after yours. 
Would all the other names on the list have been 
there if Colin Wilson, with his recently expressed 
admiration for the intelligence and sincerity of 
Sir Oswald Mosley, had signed it first? 


* 


The curious affair of Mr. C. H. Rolph and the 
BBC grows more, not less, curious as more of it 
comes to light. I think it may be helpful if I trace 
the story in full. One Christopher Glinski, having 
been prosecuted and acquitted, brought actions 
last year against three police officers concerned in 
the case, alleging against one of them malicious 
prosecution, and against the other two wrongful 
arrest. He won the actions, and was awarded a 
total of £2,500 damages. The police officers 
appealed against the judgment; the appeal hearing 
was complex and prolonged, and finished a matter 
of days ago, the judgment being reserved (it has 
not yet been announced). 

On November 16, 1958, soon after the original 
High Court action ended, the BBC telephoned Mr. 
Rolph to ask if he would broadcast in the Euro- 
pean Service (for which he does—or did—a very 
great deal of work) a talk on the case. Mr. Rolph 
was very busy at the time, and had no sources to 
work from, but agreed to do the talk provided 
that the BBC would supply him with the facts. 
They posted to him the same day reports of the 
case, including The Times Law Report; he pre- 
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pared his talk and recorded it on November 19. 
It was broadcast on November 21, at 6 a.m. 
Despite the earliness of the hour, and the 
slightly esoteric quality of the channel, the talk 
was heard in Britain by somebody who informed 
Scotland Yard that in the course of his talk Mr. 
Rolph had defamed the three police officers. And 


so, it appeared, he had; for although he had of 


course acted in good faith, he had been misled by 
The Times report, and had alleged that the police 
officers who had lost the case brought by Mr. 
Glinski had been guilty of things of which they 
were in fact innocent, and which had never been 
alleged against them. (I may say in passing that 
the BBC originally told Mr. Rolph’s solicitor that 
they had not supplied him with the cuttings, which 
was untrue; this they subsequently had to retract, 
taking refuge in the argument that although they 
supplied the cuttings there were no directions to 
him ‘to use them willy-nilly.’) 

The Metropolitan Police solicitors approached 
the BBC with threats of action for libel, and 
counsel engaged by the BBC advised, after check- 
ing the court transcripts, that the Corporation 
could not win such a case, and should settle. This 
the Corporation agreed to do, paying the three 
officers £750 each, after obtaining from Mr. Rolph 
(a) an agreement that he had certain ‘contractual 
obligations’ towards them (which he technically 
had, for in the small print on the back of the 
general contract he had signed seven years pre- 
viously there was an agreement on his part that 
he would use no defamatory matter in broad- 
casts), and (b) an assurance that he would not ‘do 
an Honor Tracy’ on them and sue them for im- 
plicitly defaming Aim in their apology to the 
policemen. 

Privately, Mr. Rolph received assurances in the 
BBC that he should not worry, and that although 
he was formally liable to pay a proportion of the 
£2,250 damages, he would not in fact have to do 
so. But in fact, as it turned out, the BBC insisted 
(the solicitors acting in this matter also acted for 
the BBC’s libel-insurance underwriters) that Mr. 
Rolph, by no means a wealthy man, pay £225, or 
10 per cent. of the total, on pain of being sued 
for it by the BBC if he refused. (Mr. Rolph, a 
percipient man, also deduced that if he did not 
co-operate, he would be unlikely to be invited to 
give any more talks in the European Service of 
the BBC. He hasn’t.) 

Some friends of Mr. Rolph, hearing of his 
plight, issued an appeal (it appeared in the corre- 
spondence columns of the Spectator, among other 
places) to help him pay the £225; he had given 
the BBC post-dated cheques, spread over two and 
a half years, for the sum. 

There the matter rests at present. But one point 
must be stressed. If a journalist writes, in good 
faith, an article in a newspaper that is libellous, 
and the newspaper has to pay damages on account 
of it, it is the invariable practice of the newspaper 
to pay the entire cost of the action itself, requiring 
no part of it from the contributor. There is, as far 
as I know, no exception to this. The BBC, how- 
ever, appears to have somewhat lower standards. 

I understand that of the sums of money sent to 
help Mr. Rolph since the appeal was launched, a 
substantial proportion has been from BBC pro- 
ducers and other BBC staff. This seems to me to 
be the best comment on the business yet made. 

’ BERNARD LEVIN 
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’ Farewell to the Fifties 


By CYRIL RAY* 


x IDE to the sound of the guns!’ was the 
> Grades offered to aspiring war correspon- 
dents by William Howard Russell, of Printing 
House. Square, Balaclava and Bull Run. 

A'l very well for the Crimea, but I hadn't 
expected that four and a half years after VE-Day 
the fag-end of the 1940s would find me follow- 
ing, precisely, that resoundingly romantic advice. 
I was on a mule, and the guns were on a mountain 
—shelling the Greek Communist rearguard as it 
fell back on an Albanian village that seemed 
near enough, through the glasses handed to me 
by the Greek Royalist colonel, to chuck a stone 
into. 

It was all a bit bewildering to a Western- 
European radical nmewspaperman who had 
covered, much of it for the Manchester Guardian, 
a war that had been fought against Fascism. The 
colonel called his Communist fellow-countrymen 
klephtes, bandits—the name that the Greek 
guerrillas had adopted as a title of honour under 
which to carve up the Turkish garrisons in those 
parts in Byron’s time. But the colonel spat when he 
spoke the word. He was a Fascist if ever there 
was one: the soldiers he really admired—and had 
probably collaborated with—were the Germans 
(though he couldn’t abide the Italians). The 
klephts we were shelling, the evidence of whose 
looting and butchery I had seen in one Epirote 
and Macedonian village after another, we had 
only four or five years before been calling ‘the 
resistance,’ and plying by parachute with men, 
money and arms. 

Bewildering, because a fresh pattern was form- 
ing as the new decade slid into the world calendar. 
I don’t like much better now than I did then 
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the Greek Royalist colonel and what he stands 
for, but European history might have taken a 
different, and a disagreeable, turn if, by the end 
of 1949, he and his fellows hadn’t licked the 
Communists in the Grammos mountains. For 
Czechoslovakia had already fallen, in 1948; the 
NATO treaty had only just been signed and the 
Berlin blockade only just been broken. On Sep- 
tember 22, 1949, the Soviet Union exploded its 
first atomic bomb; the United Kingdom’s first 
diplomatic act of 1950 was to recognise Com- 
munist China; and before that year was out 
Communist Chinese troops were in action against 
those of the United Nations in Korea. 

For part of that year I was travelling in 
Central, East and South Africa. In Nairobi, a 
settler told me, in the hearing of a dignified 
Kikuyu driver, to check the tool-kit of the car 
he was handing over to me, because ‘they’re all 
thieves, these black bastards.’ I don’t know 
whether that particular settler has changed his 
tune during the 1950s, but some of the Kikuyu 
driver’s relatives or friends exacted a bloody, if 
indiscriminate, revenge. In South Africa, an uncle 
of mine, a Jew, asked me, ‘How would you like 
a Kaffir doctor to examine your wife?’ My uncle 
is now deceased, but I fear that there are still 
many Johannesburg Jews with similar words on 
their lips, in spite of the hard work I put in among 
my relatives, prophesying, ‘It’s down with the 
black man now, and the coloureds, and the 
Indians—the Jews come next.’ I'm still to be con- 
vinced otherwise: presumably the form you fill 
up at the Union frontier still draws a racial dis- 
tinction between ‘European, Asiatic and Hebrew." 


* 


After the South Africa of those days—Malan 
had just come to power, and 1950-saw the enact- 
ment, in rapid succession, of the Immorality 
Amendment Act, the Population Registration 
Act, the Group Areas Act and the Suppression 
of Communism Act—Moscow in the last weeks 
of the year seemed not quite such a life-denying 
city as I would otherwise have thought it. But 
Stalin was glowering suspiciously in the Kremlin; 
censorship’ made ‘serious journalism impossible; 
security denied citizen and foreigner alike such 
minor amenities as a telephone book and a street 
plan; and along with assorted Western diplo- 
matists, embassy typists and American news- 
papermen I dined, drank and danced out the last 
days of the old year as though I were a member 
of a beleaguered garrison. ‘American boys,’ as 
the phrase is, were dying in Korea; the MVD 
was kidnapping the Soviet wives of British sub- 
jects in broad daylight in the streets of Moscow; 
Pravda and Izvestia were spitting their hatred of 
us; and my opposite number, the Tass corre- 
spondent in London, was reporting that bare- 
footed unemployed were dropping dead on the 
Embankment, either wasted away by tuberculosis 
and hunger or clubbed to death by the Metro- 
politan gendarmerie. From boredom, frustration 
and mild persecution-mania, Westerners in 
Moscow tended to become balletomanes, neuro- 
tics or engaged to be married. 





* Foreign Editor of the Spectator. 
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Senator McCarthy, though, was doing as much 
in those days as Stalin did to pattern American 
behaviour. While the youngsters at the British 
Embassy were being urged by the Ambassador 
to talk to as many Russians as they could, 
United States diplomatists were being threatened 
with professional disgrace and disaster if they 
so much as passed the time of day with the man 
in the next..seat at the Bolshoi Theatre. At a 
party I gave in Moscow for all my colleagues, 
the United States chargé d’affaires refused, very 
ostentatiously, to meet the one Communist 
present, Joe Clark of the New York Daily 
Worker—who was eagerly snapped up by Lady 
Kelly, wife of the British Ambassador, anxious 
to compare notes on Byzantine architecture and 
ikons. 

The last time I saw Joe was in 1958, on the 
boardwalk at Coney Island, and he told me how 
things had gone with him since he left his paper 
and his party over Hungary. Not well, for it wasn’t 
much more agreeable for an American, he told me, 
to have been a Communist than to be one, unless 
he took up ex-Communism as a profession, sell- 
ing his recantations by the column, with a 
profitable sideline in informing on former com- 
rades. But he had come to hate Stalin more than 
he had ever hated McCarthy. 


* 


Long before Hungary I was back in London, 
arriving in 1952 and being promptly invited to 
luncheon by some notability or other who added, 
impressively, that it was to meet Gilbert Harding. 
So impressively, indeed, that I couldn’t bring 
myself to reveal that the name of Gilbert Harding 
had not been on every Moscow lip, and I had 
to ask round London, ‘Have you ever heard of 
somebody called Gilbert Harding?’ 

Though I now know him well, I cannot recall 
whether it was sound radio or television that had 
made the fame of Gilbert Harding by the spring of 
1952. Some of the other television ‘personalities’ 
of those or of even more recent days are forgotten; 
some are dead; some are Members of Parliament. 
Some of the tunes, some of the events, some of the 
applied ornament of the decade that has just 
slipped through our fingers have slipped through 
our fingers with it. I remember that I visited the 
Festival of Britain when I was on leave from 
Moscow, and wrote about it, and yet it has passed 
me by, save that I find references to it in superior 
magazine articles about design. But I remember 
the Davy Crockett craze, because by then I was 
living in Islington, next door to a family of Sikhs, 
and I used to see one small Sikh with a ’coon- 
skin cap perched on top of his light blue turban 
stalking another who had a feathered head- 
dress stuck precariously into his. I was the first, 
I think, to report in the public prints on the 
spread of the espresso coffee bars, and I was 
closely interrogated by an Ambassador’s wife in 
Paris about the London launderettes that I had 
written about under the title of ‘The Ladies’ 
Local.’ 

Some of us cared deeply, during the 1950s, 
about capital punishment, and in 1956 I left the 
paper I had long been working for, though I 
had made many-friends there, and received many 
kindnesses—because in the great debate that was 
then raging it came out strongly for hanging. I 
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need have been in no hurry. Those papers that 
supported hanging naturally enough supported 
Suez, and if I hadn’t walked out of the Sunday 
Times in February I would certainly have 
galloped out in November. Sarah Gainham, inci- 
dentally, now our Central European correspon- 
dent, was lying face downwards, at Suez-time, on 
a Legation floor in Budapest, listening to the whine 
of Soviet bullets and saying to herself, she told 
me later, ‘Christ, if only our hands were clean!’ 


* 


I haven’t mentioned hula-hoops or Lolita, 
sputniks or—more significant even than sputniks 
—the Kiev-made espresso machine from which 
I took coffee at Moscow airport in 1959, where 
in 1952 I had drunk tea from a samovar. 

Perhaps I ought to remember being pro- 
fessionally excited in Libya in 1954, as I began 
to piece together the extent of Egyptian infiltra- 
tion and influence, but I think now that the 
editor was right who told me that it wouldn’t, in 
the long run, matter very much. I remember Paris 
in the May of 1958, as the Republic fell, with 
queues in the Champs Elysées for Jacques Tati 
in Mon Oncle, and troops and armoured cars 
round every corner. But I had almost forgotten 


Ten Years 


By CHRISTOP 


HE tenth birthday of NATO found the world 
) poten in better, but NATO in worse, condi- 
tion than it was when it was invented. Ten years 
ago Stalin was still alive. Four years before, the 
Russians had’ made themselves masters of half 
Europe and it was possible to find ominous quota- 
tions from Stalin’s speeches to suggest that they 
would make themselves masters of the other half 
if they were not opposed. Whether or not these 
fears were exaggerated we shall never know. They 
were at any rate not unreasonable. Disarmed 
Western Europe was precariously defended by the 
American atom bomb; but whether, if Europe was 
invaded, the Americans would dare to use that 
bomb no one knew. Everyone knew that sooner 
or later the Russians would have the bomb too. 
Therefore, if Europe was to be secure it was 
essential that she should build up her own 
defences. 

Today Europe is vastly more prosperous than 
she was ten years ago, but far from having 
achieved economic unity. The military and 
economic strength of Russia is also vastly greater 
than ten years ago; and though it is as nearly 
certain as anything can be that she is not 
planning a direct military invasion of the West, 
the Western powers have reason to be alarmed at 
the dangers of the Far East, the Middle East and 
Africa. They have failed, too, to provide them- 
selves with conventional weapons; and they are 
divided among themselves. The old year has gone 
out with a fierce battle between the Americans and 
the French on military policy and military leak- 
ages; and in that battle the British are not able 
to play a part, whether to side with one side or 
the other or to mediate, because British policy has 
been fatally weakened by our possession of the 
independent nuclear deterrent. 
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having to dodge round the barricades and the 
armoured columns in Brussels, in 1955, and that 
the rioting was over State subsidies to schools. 
I hope others will forget that, cabling from 
Amman, in September, 1958, I gave King Hussein 
only a few more weeks of power after the British 
had withdrawn. 


I landed in Cyprus the day Mrs. Cutliffe was 
murdered, and I was in Malta for some of Mr. 
Mintoff’s tantrums, and yet what I will always 
remember best about the 1950s was something 
that happened at home, not abroad—and remem- 
ber it best not because it is so near in time, but 
because I think it the most shameful memory 
of the decade—not more dastardly than Buda- 
pest, but we cannot be held directly responsible 
for Budapest; not more stupid than Suez, but 
Suez was plotted without our knowing about ii; 
not more cruel than the hanging of Mrs. Ellis, 
or Marwood, but more shameful, because we all, 
much more positively, share the shame: the fact 
that for the shabbiest of shopkeepers’ reasons 
the free electors of Britain sent back to office 
in October, 1959, the hangers and floggers and 
let’s-bomb-the-woggers. It’s been a frightening, 
an all too enlightening, and an exciting decade, 
but to some of us this was when it turned into 
a grubby one. 


of NATO 


HER HOLLIS 


The point of our possessing the bomb has never 
been coherently explained. Sometimes we have 
been told that we must possess it in order that we 
should be able to pursue a policy independent of 
America. Sometimes we have been told that we 
must possess it in order that we may play our full 
part as loyal allies of America. Both explanations 
cannot be true and obviously, in fact, neither is 
true. No one can be so mad as to suggest that 
with our nuclear weapons we could make war on 
Russia without. American support. Suez proved 
that without American support we could not sus- 
tain the most tin-pot of campaigns for more than 
three days. The nuclear. weapon is useless to us 
for offensive purposes, and far from giving us 
security our possession of it only makes it more 
certain that the Russians would blot us out if 
ever there should be a Russo-American war. 

It is equally certain that by possessing the 
bomb we do not make ourselves a more effective 
or more powerful ally of the Americans. There 
is a strange belief, prevalent alike among some 
friends and among some enemies of the bomb, 
that the Americans want us to have it. Nothing 
could be more false. Our possession of the bomb 
adds nothing to the offensive power of the West. 
The Americans already possess what we can, with- 
out exaggeration, call an infinite power of 
destruction, and to add a little bit to infinity is 
to add nothing. Infinity plus one is no greater than 
infinity. Your enemy cannot be more dead than 
dead. On the other hand the Americans are 
justifiably frightened of a Russian attack on them 
and therefore dislike other powers being able to 
trigger off such an attack by a nuclear attack of 
their own. Ever since Suez they have been reason- 
ably nervous of the fact that we are in such a 
position, even as we are nervous of the French 
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being in such a position. If we should act indepen- 
dently, the Americans would obviously and 
reasonably try to dissociate themselves from us, 
but whether they would be able to escape the 
consequences is obviously doubtfr:! They prefer 
that the possibility of the experiment should not 
exist. The Americans, in fact, do not want nuclear 
allies. They want non-nuclear allies—capable of 
making their contribution of conventional forces 
to the prevention of small wars. 

For what purpose is it possible that we shall 
ever use our nuclear bombs? No one can seriously 
believe that we would ever be so insane or so 
wicked as to use them first, or that we could pos- 
sibly survive if we did. To do so would, as Sir 
Tohn Cowley truly said, be to commit ‘suicide.’ 
Equally, no one can believe that we should ever 
be in a position to use them as a retaliation; we 
should not be alive to do so. The position is 
already such that a single attack would destroy us. 
Therefore our present defence programme of 
reliance on ‘the unique deterrent, which is no 
deterrent at all, is entirely useless, and it is not 
unreasonable to complain, even of a Government, 
that it should be spending £1,500,000,000 a year 
on something that is not worth twopence. | 

But the truth is really worse than that. Not only 
has our defence programme brought us no 
strength; it has greatly added to our weakness. It 
has done so in two ways. First, while it may be— 
or it may not be—that the Government learnt 
more political lessons at Suez than it has seen 
fit to confess, defence policy since Suez has got 
;not better but worse. In order to equip ourselves 
with this ‘unique deterrent’ we have cut down on 
the conventional equipment which might be 
useful, and in which Suez revealed that we were 
already woefully deficient. 

By 1961 our Army will be reduced to 175,000 
men. That is 10,000 below the minimum figure 
desired by the Army Council. We are, in conse- 
quence, without adequate strategic reserves. The 
Hong Kong garrison is a token. The Singapore 
base is totally dependent on local labour. The 
Gibraltar garrison is reduced to a sufficient num- 
ber to change the guard. In spite of the obligations 
solemnly assumed at the time of the formation 
of Western European Union we have reduced our 
garrisons in Germany with the consequence of a 
loss of influence in Europe. Nor have we any 
means of moving such troops as we possess. We 
have available two landing ships troops, three in 
reserve and four on lease—all built in 1944 for an 
active service of eighteen months. We are, in fact, 
unilaterally disarmed—at a cost, J repeat, of 
£1,500,000,000 a year. 

We are worse than disarmed. Few people in 
Britain, I think, doubt that General de Gaulle’s 
ambition to equip his country with nuclear 
weapons not because he has any sane use for them 
but simply as a matter of prestige is both dotty 
and dangerous—dotty in itself and dangerous 
because it is all but certain that other nations will 
follow his example, and the ultimate danger of a 
world of nuclear powers needs no emphasis to 
those who have read or seen On The Beach. Yet 
how can our Government say anything in criticism 
of General de Gaulle’s policy when he is merely 





following in our footsteps? How can our Opposi-* 


tion say anything in criticism of it when it was 
Lord Attlee who first committed us to this policy 
of ‘atoms for prestige’? 





— 





IN 1844, CHARLES DICKENS spoke at the first Anniversary Dinner 
held by the G.B.I. He was a particularly appropriate speaker 
for the Sdciety because of the scenes with Ruth Pinch as a 
governess, which appeared in Martin Chuzzlewit. There is 
reason to believe that one of Dickens’ sisters was a governess, 
and that it-was on her experiences that incidents in the novel 
may have been founded. 


Thanks to the generosity and public spirit of friends of the G.B.I. 
for over one hundred years, the retired governess and private 
teacher can now be looked after in a manner which would have 
earned Dickens’ approval. The G.B.I. will do anything within 
reason for those who need help—from preparing a simple income 


tax claim to providing a home with full board and nursing 


attendance at a cost within the means of the poorest. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


(for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 
39 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Christmas Day 
The Bishop of Exeter, James Menhinick 
The Monster of Piccadilly Circus 
W. P. King, Mrs. Monica Pidgeon 


Ireland W. Douglas 
Telephone-Tapping = John Sparrow, D. H. Cameron 
Franco’s Spain lan Henderson 
C. H. Rolph and the BBC M. G. Farquharson 
A Place in the Sun James Morris 
Pressure Group J. O. Cherrington 
De Quincey Malcalm Elwin 
The Ultimatum Nigel Seymer 
Christmas Questions 


Bryan Magee, Lewis G. O'Neill 
Edwin Muir Memorial Fund Neil McCallum 





CHRISTMAS DAY 
Sir,—I should like—if it may be done without im- 
pertinence—to congratulate you on the article, ‘All 
Emotion Spent,’ and to thank you for it. I was 
surprised to find the leading article of the Spectator 
so sympathetic to the Christian religion, so under- 
standing of the unease with which many Christians 
regard the commercialisation and glossy veneer of the 
modefn Christmas, and so perceptive of the relevance 
of the Christian faith to modern life. When I say 
that I was surprised to find this, I am not trying to be 
rude. I am happy to find that my judgment about 
the fundamental principles of editorial policy was so 
wrong, and apologise for my stupidity.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

+ ROBERT EXON: 
The Palace, Exeter 


Sir,—The point of Christmas has, I feel, been clear 
for some years now! 

For many days previous to Christmas a tree has 
been displayed, brilliantly lit, in Hanover Square— 
and very pleasant to behold! 

On Christmas Day, however, the tree was just a 
tree and unilluminated. 

How pointless can a symbo] be?—Yours faithfully, 

JAMES MENFINICK 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W1 


THE MONSTER OF PICCADILLY CIRCUS 

Sir,—I would like to make a few comments on Ber- 
nard Levin's article and Mr. Patrick Hutber’s letter 
on this subject, but first I ought to <leclare my interest 
—or rather, lack of interest—in one of the parties 
concerned. I was chairman of Central Commercial 
Properties Limited until its ordinary capital was 
acquired a few years ago by Mr. Jack Cotton’s 
concern, and I retain only a few preference shares 
which I have held for many years. I have had no 
contact with the company or those concerned with 
it or the Piccadilly scheme since the ‘take-over,’ and 
I express no opinion on the merits of their building. 

This explanation would hardly appear necessary, 
but Mr. Levin has a suspicious and baleful eye which 
directs its gaze indiscriminately upon the just and the 
unjust. 

In his peevish article he makes statements which 
show that he does not really understand the back- 
ground against which these matters move. 

He says that Mr. Toole, the London County 
Valuer, ‘has set his face resolutely against large-scale 
public development’ by the LCC, and elsewhere Mr. 
Levin declares that Sir Isaac Hayward ‘has to give 
his approval to any decision he-does not make him- 
self.” When he grows a little older, Bernard Levin 
will perhaps learn that neither Mr. Toole nor Sir 
Isaac Hayward has the power to make decisions in 
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this way. Councils and their appropriate committees, 
after hearing the opinions of their professional 
advisers, give the decision when the matter has been 
debated in detail—indeed often ad nauseam—to the 
annoyance of the impatient developers waiting to get 
on with their work. 

It is equally inaccurate to say that it is practically 
impossible, and almost treason, for a rank-and-file 
member of the LCC to examine ‘a decision’—doubt- 
less Mr. Levin means ‘a scheme’—in any detail. Of 
course, it would be physically impossible for all 
rank-and-file members to do this individually, but 
who does he imagine will, or can, stop a member 
from making what inquiries he wishes in any depart- 
ment of his own Council? Will the big man from the 
front door be brought in or will he be confronted by 
Mr. Toole’s resolute face? 

Mr. Levin now shows his erudite knowledge of 
architects and tells us that Mr. Blow is a Registered 
‘(not Chartered)’ Architect. Unfortunately he pro- 
ceeds to show that he does not know the difference. 
He quotes an Article from the Code of Professional 
Conduct of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
directed against architects who carry on certain other 
business, and says that Mr. Blow and his associated 
architects do not contravene this rule because they 
‘do not themselves carry on business forbidden under 
the rule.’ 

He evidently does not know that Registered 
Architects are nothing to do with the RIBA and that 
the rule has no reference to them at all. 

Mr, Cyril Walker next falls under the baleful eye. 
The only way in which Mr. Walker could find em- 
barrassment by reason of being a retired Valuer of 
the LCC and a director of Mr. Cotton’s companies 
would be by attempting to further the interest of 
himself or his companies by improper action in the 
direction of his former office. Those who know Mr. 
Walker will know him to be utterly incapable of this 
sort of thing. 

Of course, he is useful to his companies and his 
expert knowledge must be an advantage also to the 
Council’s officers in facilitating the complicated 
negotiations between the parties. What would Mr. 
Levin have Mr. Walker. do? The household shopping 
at Bournemouth in the morning, sleep in the after- 
noon and doze over the television in the evening? 

Bernard Levin’s financial genius is displayed in full 
flower in dealing with the tip of the triangle. I expect 
an independent Valuer would not quarrel with the 
valuation of £180,000 for 5,471 square feet of land 
at Piccadilly Circus, and the Council want this land 
and, of course, would have to pay for it—we are not 
yet a Communist State. 

If the developers sell it for £80,000 they will lose 
£100,000, and the proposal of an appropriate ad- 
justment of the plot-ratio to compensate them would 
provide a happy and sensible solution. 

The Council will gain—not lose, Bernard— 
£100,000 without any breach of regulation. In the 
course of his further education Mr. Levin will learn 
that the plot-ratio is not the subject of an inflexible 
rule at all, but is one arrived at to fit the circum- 
stances of each case. 

Apart from Mr. Hutber’s innocence on the subject 
of the Chairmen of Committees, his letter shines most 
brightly in its postscript. 

Before writing it he ought really to have got in 
touch with Mr. Levin, who thinks a lot of the LCC 
architecture, which of course implies also | its 
architects. 

Mr. Hutber says that the same architects think 
their own scheme nearly as bad as the Monster. Per- 
haps he thinks that the Chairman of the Town Plan- 
ning Committee or the Chairman of the Council got 
busy on the drawing board. 

The plain truth is that what is bad today will 
probably be good tomorrow. Beethoven’s last quar- 
tette and the paintings of the Impressionists were 
reviled in their day, but are now worshipped. 

We who live now will never know if the Monster is 
good or bad, but one day it may be the subject of a 
Preservation Order, 

Let us meanwhile criticise to our hearts’ content, 
but bearing in mind that uninformed and immature 
statements, ill-nature and innuendo are not criticism. 
—Yours faithfully, W. P. KING 


10 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, WC2 


JANUARY 1. 1960 
[Bernard Levin writes: ‘Mr. King is indeed 
astonishingly naive if he really believes that “neither 
Mr. Toole nor Sir Isaac Hayward has. the power to 
make decisions in this way” (quite apart from the 
fact that I never said they had, as Mr. King’s 
quotation from my article makes immediately clear). 
He obviously has not the slightest notion of what 
actually happens at the Town Planning Committee of 
the London County Council, where literally several 
score of planning decisions frequently have to be ap- 
proved or rejected in less than the same number of 
minutes. The idea of the decisions or the advice of 
the professional advisers being “debated in detail— 
indeed often ad nauseam” is comic, like Mr. King’s 
belief that nobody “will, or can, stop a member from 
making what inquiries he wishes in any department 
of his own Council.” When Mr. King grows a little 
older, he may come to learn that the London County 
Council is a caucus dictatorship, and any of the 
majority party's members who strike a blow in 
practice for the rights which they possess in theory 
speedily find that the dictatorship’s arm is-long and 
strong. He should familiarise himself with the dicta- 
torship’s recent decision to forbid its subjects to write 
letters to the press or otherwise publicly dissent from 
party decisions, upon pain of withdrawal of the whip 
(which means expulsion at the following election). 

‘I don’t quite understand Mr. King’s point about my 
reference to the RIBA rule, unless he is suggesting 
that Mr, Blow is the only qualified architect in the 
firm, which is not only untrue but was stated to be 
so in my article. ] think the RIBA rule is a good one; 
doesn’t he? 

‘I don’t know with what an independent valuer 
would or would not quarrel; all I said was that the 
Council relaxed its rule about plot-ratio (of course 
I know the rule is not inflexible; if it had been it 
could not have been given such a thundering great 
flex in this case) for £100,000, which is exactly what 
happened. I, tco, said they gained, not lost. 

“Mr. King displays something a lot sillier and less 
pleasant than naiveté when he criticises Mr. Hutber 
(for whom I do not of course speak) for disagreeing 
with me, No doubt in the course of his further educa- 
tion Mr. King will realise that it is perfectly possible 
for two people to hold tht same. views on some 
points and different views on other points. 

‘Beethoven’s last quartette (or quartet, as it is more 
generally known) was not reviled in its day. | don't 
know how you worship an impressionist, or who 
does, but Mr. Jack Cotton paid £70,000 for a Renoir 
not long ago, so perhaps it was he whom Mr. King 
had in mind. 

‘And finally, Mr. King should speak for himself; 
some of us who live now know perfectly well that the 
Monster is very bad indeed.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


* 


Sir,—I should like to express our great appreciation 

of the really excellent article which you featured 

on ‘The Monster of Piccadilly Circus.’ Mr. Levin 

has done the greatest possible service to the archi- 
tectural world.—Y ours faithfully, 

MONICA PIDGEON 

Editor, Architectural Design 

26 Bloomsbury Way, WCI 


IRELAND 

Sir,—It surely is odd reasoning on your part that 
because a band of irregulars, condemned by both 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland and by the 
Government of the Irish Republic, carry out forays 
across the Border into Northern Ireland, killing and 
wounding police officers and destroying property, 
much of it communal like electricity supplies, tele- 
phones, Post Office vans, wireless, etc., the Northern 
Ireland Government should think in terms of some 
accommodation with the Republic in order to ‘end 
this Border strife.’ Surely the proper way to meet 
this challenge of illegality and terrorism is to wipe 
out the forces that carry them on? The Northern 
Ireland Government have had marked success in 
their efforts to combat the terrorists, but the quickest 
way to stop it is to wipe out the organisation. That, 
alas, is beyond the power of the Northern Ireland 
Government because they are located in the Republic 
of Ireland. It is there that the drilling and training 
is openly done, and it is from there the bands operate 
against the people and the democratically elected 
Government of Northern Ireland. The whole cam- 
paign is organised in Eire and the arms and ammuni- 
tion which these raiders use are, for the most part, 
procured within the Republic of Ireland, as is evident 
from the recent raid in Dundalk on a military estab- 
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lishment when a quantity of arms and ammunition 
was stolen. 

We in Northern Ireland, who have now fought 
this mer.ace for over three years not without some 
measure of success, are firmly convinced that it 
could be stopped altogether in the morning if the 
Government of the Republic were as resolute in the 
matter as our own Government. They were re- 
peatedly warned by those in Northern Ireland who 
had experience of these matters of the dire conse- 
quences that might follow any release of the Cur- 
ragh internees, but it would seem that the Republic’s 
internal politics counted more. than peace on the 
Border and the internees were released. It is signifi- 
cant that since then several of these internees have 
been closely allied with terrorist movements against 
Northern Ireland, and a few of them have been 
apprehended in the North and are now safely in 
custody until the emergency passes. i 

To fight with one hand tied behind your back is a 
weak way of coming to grips with a menacing prob- 
lem. That is how it seems to us here in Northern 
Ireland that the Government of the Republic are 
tackling the Border strife. We are under no illusions 
on the matter. Until the Government in Dublin show 
by actions, not words, that they are in deadly earnest 
about stopping this illegal warfare, then it will con- 
tinue. So far Dublin has shown little inclination in 
that direction.—Y ours faithfully 

W. DOUGLAS 
Secretary, Ulster Unionist Council 
Unionist Headquarters, 3 Glengall Street, Belfast 

[The Northern Ireland Government ought to come 
to some accommodation with the Republic not be- 
cause of the recent border strife, but because of the 
reasons for the strife. The Border with the Republic 
was unfairly drawn: and as long as the Northern 
Ireland Government continues to hold down within 
its territory so large a minority of people who would 
prefer to be citizens of the Republic, so long must it 
expect terrorism and violence—unless some accom- 
modation is reached.—Editor, Spectator.] 


TELEPHONE-TAPPING 


Sir,—Since you have hinted at a possible lack of 
candour on my part, because in my letter about 
‘tapping’ of telephones I made no reference to the 
part played by the General Medical Council in the 
recent case, may I say a word in self-defence, or 
self-explanation? 

I think you would not have made the charge if you 
had understood my letter, which was concerned with 
one point only, viz., that in a leading article on the 
case you had (either deliberately or through a re- 
grettable oversight) suppressed all mention of the 
following facts, viz., that the message was received 
by the police (1) at the receiver's end, (2) on the re- 
ceiver’s instrument, and (3) with the receiver's full 
consent. You must have led readers who trusted you 
for knowledge of the facts to suppose that the case 
was on all fours with the Marrinan case, where none 
of these factors was present. 

This concealment (or non-disclosure) on your part 
I thought regrettable, and my letter was explicitly 
confined to that point. The fact that the contents of 
the message in question were passed on to the GMC 
was a totally. different point. I hold views on that 
point also, and should be delighted to take you up 
on it, if opportunity were provided. But surely you 
must see that it was not fair to charge me with ‘lack 
of candour’ because I confined my criticism of you 
to one aspect of the case? I write in the hope of 
making this clear to your readers, if not to yourself. 
—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN SPARROW 
All Souls College, Oxford 

PS.—May I add a warning to your readers against 
unwarily accepting your confident and unsupported 
assertion that the Birkett Committee’s ‘rulings’ cover 
a case where the three factors mentioned above are 
present? I have re-read their Report carefully, and in 
my opinion this is not so, I should be glad to give 
any grounds for this opinion, but for reasons of space 
must content myself with this brief warning. 

[The point of interception on the line is immaterial; 
if it was anywhere between the two parties, and done 
without the knowledge of one, it is still tapping. What 
is much more important, Mr. Spar-ow’s original letter 
boldly asserted that the Birkett Committee had dis- 


tinguished between different kinds of tapping; we 


pointed out that this was untrue, and Mr. Sparrow 
now changes his ground (without saying so) to the 
very different statement contained in his PS. 

The Birkett Committee did not rule on the Marri- 
nan case; it was set up after the outcry following that 
affair, but ruled on ‘the interception of communica- 
tions.’ There was no need for the Fox case to be on 
all fours with the Marrinan case for our claim to be 
true that in the Fox case all three rules laid down by 
the Birkett Committee for telephone-tapping were 
flagrantly violated, which they were, The tapping was 
not authorised by the Secretary of State’s warrant, 
it was not in a case of serious crime, and it was com- 
municated to a domestic tribunal.—Editor, 
Spectator.] 

* 


Sir,—This is a complex question and it is easy to 
over-simplify it, but I think the Warden of All Souls 
is right. There is a distinction between the doctor's 
case and the barrister’s. 

The real reason for the public outcry in the 
barrister’s case was that there was in effect a trespass 
by the police, a trespass on the privacy of a con- 
versation between two parties without the knowledge 
or consent of either. Up to that time it had been 
understood that a telephone-line, the connection 
once made, became property as private as any pre- 
mises. There was, in the result, the equivalent of a 
trespass upon premises. It was as if the police, without 
a warrant (which, since no crime had been established, 
I take it they could not have obtained), had broken 
into the house of one of the parties and listened to 
their conversation from behind a curtain. 

The difference in the doctor’s case (and here I dis- 
agree with your editorial comment on Mr. Sparrow's 
letter) is precisely that one of the parties consented 
to the eavesdropping. It was as if the lady in the case 
had invited the doctor to her house, having pre- 
viously arranged with the police to conceal them 
behind the arras, and then proceeded to extract from 
him the admissions they wanted. Here there is no 
trespass. It is simply a matter of the lady having 
consented to become a stool-pigeon, and I feel that 
if the barrister’s case had never come to light there 
would have been no outcry about the doctor's. 

I agree with Mr. Sparrow that the Birkett Commit- 
tee did not deal with this type of case and that there- 
fore the police did not contravene its ruling. It 
follows that your leading article did not present the 
question fairly. 

In saying this I do not attempt to condone the 
behaviour of the police on ethical grounds. That, I 
think, is a moot question. They were certainly 
‘snooping.’ But to perform their duties effectively they 
must snoop on occasion. The problem is where to 
draw the line which makes the police right to snoop 
consistent with the liberty of the individual.—Yours 
faithfully, 

D. H. CAMERON 
Spoutwells House, Scone, Perthshire 


FRANCO’S SPAIN 


Str,-To a liberal-minded Catholic, Mr. George 
Meany’s cable quoted by Senor Moreno in the 
Spectator, was a heartening indication that not all my 
co-religionists in the English-speaking world are pre- 
pared to excuse the squalid enormities of the present 
Spariish regime. 

For too long Catholic journals in this country have 
appeared bewitched by Franco and his misguided 
supporters, clerics among them, who continue to 
bolster up his tottering tyranny. It could be argued 
there was some excuse in the days of the Civil War 
although Catholic democrats in Britain must forever 
owe a debt of gratitude to the Dominican review, 
Blackfriars, which, alone among its contemporaries, 
refused to acquiesce to what a distinguished Carmelite 
has called ‘the pro-Franco mania” of the Catholic 
press at that time. Today, there is no excuse. As Mr. 
Gilmour pointed out, graphically and verbally, in his 
excellent article, the ‘Christian Gentleman’ of Madrid 
has more than one priest behind bars and could share 
bloody honours with Hitler and Attila in his suppres- 
sion of the heroic and devoutly Catholic Basques. 

Franco’s treatment of political prisoners and the 
Pitiable condition of the Spanish poor are but two 
aspects of his regime which fall far short of even the 
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‘Amaze me 


with your reductions,’ said the man who walked into 
a shop with ‘Amazing reductions’ all over the window. 
With Christmas behind us, not to mention New Year's 
Eve (but have you seen Maurice Bartlett's New 
Year’s Eves, on Page 26 this week?), the Spectator 
now joins in the January sales. Our own amazing 
reduction consists of a year’s supply of the Spectator 
for the price of six months’. For only 25s. (instead 
of 50s.) you can have the Spectator sent to yourself, 
your friends, your relations, anywhere in the world, 
for a full year. (The recipients must not be already 
regular readers, but apart from that condition the 
sky’s the limit.) 


More amazing than the reduction, however, is what 
you get in the Spectator, week after week, for your 
money. No doubt you expect leading articles and 
notes on what is going on in the world. But do you 
expect them to be as crisp and informative as they 
are in the Spectator? Do you expect foreign cor- 
respondents of the standard of Richard Rovere from 
Washington, Colin Brygge from Moscow, Darsie 
Gillie from Paris? Do you realise how much informa- 
tion is conveyed (particularly to our many readers 
overseas) in the short space of Portrait of the Week? 
Do you not think that Patrick Campbell's bizarre and 
uproarious reminiscences are worth the money alone? 
Are not Kingsley Amis, A. J. Ayer, Simon Raven, 
Dan Jacobson, Robert Graves, Katharine Whitehorn, 
Alan Brien, D. W. Brogan, Evelyn Waugh, Kenneth 
Allsop, Roy Jenkins, Peter Forster, Bernard Levin, 
Richard Wollheim, Cyril Ray, Isabel Quigly, Christo- 
pher Sykes (all names that occur frequently, in the 
Spectator), names to conjure with? 


Our own answers to these questions are, respect- 


ively, yes, yes, yes, no and yes. If you agree, fill in 


the form below (add more names on plain paper if 
you wish) and we will do the rest. Amazing! 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my. gift to 
my friends listed below. 


I enclose £ ; 8. d. 


A. FRU 0 6 Shs uno'o 6 04 045400s eke abadiwaseuse a | 
(Please use capital letters throughout) 


Pa ae ee eee ec¥ueseecocesons see 
TOrrrrrrrerrrrrerere rst tt Trereririrry | 
eRe rere rccseeseseeeedsesessesesees ee | 

2. SURND: he tuends< shaw 06a Nin beSse ie Sas eeet “a 

FORRES «os 6050+ nad vinwbS00005640 0a Rew | 
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My name and address are : 
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most’ basic Christian standards and yet, even now, 
the Catholic press in Britain finds it necessary to 
'soft-pedal any condemnations and criticisms of 
Franco and the social conditions obtaining in Spain 
today, even if they have been made, as they often are, 
by members of the Spanish hierarchy. 

Mr. Gilmour’s remark that Franco would turn 
Marxist. if it suited him reminded me of Peron’s 
sudden quick-change from Fairy Prince to Demon 
King as far as the Church in Argentina was con- 
cerned. This evoked the comment from the now un- 
happily defunct Catholic Worker that the incident 
was a timely warning. to all Catholics who near- 
canonise a dictator either because of his feigned role 
of fidei defensor or because of his supposed potentiali- 
ties as a bulwark against ‘Communism.’ After all, 
Catholics should be the last people to need reminding 
that casting out devils with the aid of Beelzebub was 
never a particularly successful business at the best of 
times.—Yours faithfully, 

IAN HENDERSON 
100 Boileau Road, Ealing, W5 


C..H. ROLPH AND THE BBC 


Sir,—The letter published in the Spectator dated 
December 18, 1959, and signed by Sir Alan Herbert 
and others, appears to be based on a misunderstand- 
ing of the facts. While the BBC would not want a 
statement of the facts to deter those who may wish 
to assist Mr. C. H. Rolph the Corporation feels that 
you may think that, in fairness, they should be made 
known to your readers, 

Sir Alan and his co-signatories say that Mr. Rolph 
utilised material supplied to him for the purpose by 
the BBC and found himself subsequently penalised 
to the tune of £225 ‘because the material turned out 
to have been inaccurate.’ 

Mr. Rolph was not penalised for using inaccurate 
material supplied by the BBC. His liability: arose 
out of misstatements made by him in a broadcast 
talk which were not present in the newspaper cuttings 
supplied to him, at his own request, by the BBC. 
*-A sum of £2,250 was paid as compensation in 
settlement of the case. The BBC paid £2,025 of this 
sum, Mr. Rolph agreed to contribute £225, which he 
is paying by way of instalments spréad over two and 
a half years—Yours faithfully, 

M. G. FARQUHARSON 
Broadcasting House, W1 Secretary 


{C. H. Rolph writes: ‘All this happened thirteen 
months ago. From that day to this I have never again 
seen the BBC’s press cuttings, or had an opportunity 
to compare similar ones with an official transcript of 
‘the court proceedings. The atmosphere at the time of 
the settlement was: “Better get this agreed quickly, 
before any writs come in.” I can’t doubt that some of 
the comments I made would in fact be further mis- 
statements. What must be added, if “fairness” is to 
be served, is that the BBC admitted to my solicitor 
last February that I was “in good faith misled by the 
newspaper report,” that “at the time the general press 
coverage was bad,” and that I had “in the past done 
very good work for the Corporation and had always 
been both responsible and co-operative.” It then 
demanded the £225.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


A PLACE IN THE SUN 


Sir;—The pen may sometimes be mightier than the 
sword: but not, I fear, Mr. Levin’s venomous little 

_ ball-point, There are many of us, both here and in 
the Union, who cannot accept the orthodox liberal 
doctrines on South Africa, even though we cannot 
stomach the cruelties of apartheid. If the Spectator 
really. wants to contribute to the solution of a ter- 
rible problem—that is to say, if it has any respect 
at all for other people’s views—it must recognise 
four truths about us. We are not all blind racialists. 
We. are. not all bullies. We do not disregard the 
‘analogies of history. We are not—this I must em- 
phasise, for Mr. Levin seems to have doubts—we are 
by no means all fools. 

I do not pretend that we offer a solution: I am 
merely venturing to suggest that our motives are as 
honourable as yours—if anything, less often streaked 
with hypocrisy. As for those of us who are torn 
between concern for the oppressed majority and pity 
for the doomed minority, I do not think we should 
be accused of illiberalism or amorality. In this, as in 
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wider contexts, we are the new agnostics. We do not 
know the answer, and suspect there isn’t one.—Y ours 
faithfully, 
JAMES MORRIS 
Bedwyn House, Great Bedwyn, Nr. Marlborough, 
Wiltshire 


PRESSURE GROUP 


Sir,—I was very interested in the ‘Spectator’s Note- 
book’ dealing with the pressures exerted by the 
seed trade, or certain organs of the seed trade, 
on the Shopper’s Guide. Bernard Levin states that 
under the Seeds Act of 1920 all agricultural seeds are 
regulated, but this regulation simply refers to 
germination and purity, and the only guarantee given 
is that they have been attested in accordance with 
the provisions of this same Seeds Act. On the back of 
every invoice for farm seeds you will find this: 

In accordance with the established custom of 
the seed trade, the seedsman gives no other 
guarantee. It is therefore not a condition of sale, 

_ neither do we warrant, expressly or impliedly by 

or under the terms of the Sale of Goods Act 
1893, or any statute or enactment that the seeds, 
bulbs or roots supplied shall correspond with the 
description under which they are sold, or be fit 
for any particular purpose, or free from in- 
jurious or latent defect such as Loose Smut 
disease of wheat, and we will not be responsible 
for-the crop. 

The giving of an order to the seedsman con- 
stitutes an acceptance of these terms by the 
purchaser who, if he does not accept these terms, 
must return the goods forthwith. 

So you will see that even an Act of Parliament is 
no great protection to the purchaser under the Seeds 
Act. It is impossible to buy any farm seeds except 
under these conditions. 

The position though in the case of farming is not 
quite as bad as it looks on the surface. Any farmer 
who bought seed which then didn’t grow as pre- 
scribed on the invoice would not bé slow to tell his 
neighbours, the firm’s goodwill would suffer, and in 


‘ practice any complaints would probably be met by 


the firm concerned in an effort to preserve its good 
name. This, in fact, is the argument always put 
forward when the farming organisations attempt to 
get this condition of sale, which is known as the 
Seedsman’s Non-Warranty Clause, removed. Keep 
up the good work!—Yours faithfully, 

J. O. CHERRINGTON 
Tangley Farm, Tangley, Near Andover, Hants 


DE QUINCEY 
Sir,—In his study of De Quincey’s drug-taking Mr. 
Dan Jacobson confines his attention to the two ver- 
sions of Confessions of an English Opium-Eater given 
in my edition. He does not mention that this edition 
reprints—for the first time in an English edition—the 
original version of Suspiria de Profundis, which De 
Quincey himself rated even above the Confessions as 
his most important work and which refutes Mr. 
Jacobson’s assertion that De Quincey ‘never really 
establishes the connection’ between ‘what happened 
to him in his boyhood’ and ‘what became of him 
as a man,’ This presentation of the Suspiria de Pro- 
fundis is the more important because other editors 
have followed David Masson in presenting as the 
Suspiria only those fragments which De Quincey 
omitted from his ‘Autobiographic Sketches’ when 
assembling his collected works.—Yours faithfully, 
MALCOLM ELWIN 
Vention Sands, Georgeham, Nr. Braunton, N. Devon 


[Dan Jacobson writes: ‘I am sorry that I omitted 
to mention the Suspiria de Profundis; Mr. Elwin is 
right in drawing attention to it as a remarkable piece 
of writing, and we must be grateful to him for pre- 
senting the full text in an English edition. However, 
I do not feel that the Suspiria succeeds any more than 
the Confessions in establishing a direct causal con- 
nection between the events of De Quincey’s childhood 
and his opium-taking, though it does shown again how 
anxious De Quincey was to make the connection.’— 
Editor, Spectator.} 


THE ULTIMATUM 


Sir,—In the notorious leader published in The Times 
in August, 1956, headed ‘Escaper’s Club’ (which casti- 
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gated all opponents of Eden’s strong line over Suez 
as spineless and irresponsible), the following sen- 
tences occurred : 

Democracy undoubtedly demands vigilance, It 
must be sure that the men who are acting for it do 
not degrade its good name. Any irregularities by 
them must be denounced and punished. 

In the following paragraph, reference was made to 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 

Colonel Robert Henriques has now revealed in 
your columns a very shocking irregularity in the 
conduct of one of Her Majesty’s Ministers in mid- 
September of 1956. He alleges that (to quote Mr. 
Erskine Childers) ‘an advice of British war intentions, 
and an invitation to another Government to join 
HM Government in such war, was passed through 
him on the private initiative of a segment of the Eden 
Cabinet.’ Such misconduct on the part of a Minister 
or Ministers, if it took place, certainly degrades the 
good name of democracy, and deserves to be de- 
nounced and punished. Surely it would be possible 
for the Opposition to find out which Cabinet Mini- 
ster met Colonel Henriques during September, 1956 
(if any did), and then bring an impeachment against 
that Minister (or ex-Minister) in. order to establish 
the truth or otherwise of Colonel Henriques’s story? 
—Yours faithfully, 

NIGEL SEYMER 
Coleraines, Little Baddow, Chelmsford, Essex 


CHRISTMAS QUESTIONS 


Sir,—The maximum possible break in snooker is not 
147, as stated in the answers to your Christmas Ques- 
tions, but 155. It can be made in the following way: 
Before any of the reds have been rotted your op- 
ponent plays a foul shot which leaves you snookered. 
You are therefore allowed a free ball, which you 
pot. This counts one point. You then nominate, and 
pot, the black, bringing your score to eight. You then 
pot a red and a black, a red and a black, and so on, 
until you have cleared the table—by which time 
your break will be 155.—-Y ours faithfully, 
BRYAN MAGEE 
Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, W1 


PS.—It was Rilke, not Dylan Thomas, who first 
said: ‘For a poet a job is death without the dignity 
of death.’ . 

* 


Sir,—Two comments on the Christmas quiz. 

11, 13, 19, 29 is also an arithmetical progression, 
with numbers going up by 2, 6, 10, 14, etc., and in 
snooker, if one starts with a foul, one’s opponent, 
given a free ball, may in his break score a maximum 
of 155, not 147. This latter number has been unques- 
tionably attained by five players, including Joe Davis, 
who holds the official world record of /46.—Yours 
faithfully, 

LEWIS G. O'NEILL 
12 Marmion Road, SW11 


EDWIN MUIR MEMORIAL FUND 

Sir,—An international appeal is being launched to 
create an Edwin Muir Memorial Fund. The sponsors 
include Mr. R. A. Butler, T. S. Eliot, Neil Gunn, the 
Marquis of Lothian, Sir Compton Mackenzie, the 
Earl of Selkirk—and, in the US, Mr. Lionel Trilling 
and Professor Herbert Faulkner West. 

Chairman of the Committee of Management of 
the Fund is Lord Guthrie. The fund will be ad- 
ministered without expense and its purpose is to 
create a permanent memorial to the poet—the exact 
nature of which will be decided by the committee 
when subscriptions have been received—and also 
to meet the essential needs of the late Mr. Muir’s 
family, so far as possible and so far as necessary. 

I shall be grateful if you would bring this appeal 
to the attention of the many admirers of Edwin 
Muir among your readers, Contributions should be 
sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Edwin Muir Memorial 
Appeal, Mr. Peter C. Millar; WS, 37 Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh.—Y ours faithfully, 

NEIL MCCALLUM 
Hon. Secretary 
Edwin Muir Memorial Fund 
20 Coates Crescent, Edinburgh, 3 
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Deviating Into Sense 


By ALAN BRIEN 


One Way Pendulum. (Royal 
Court.) — Merry Wives of 
Windsor. (Old Vic.)—Alice 
in Wonderland, (Winter Gar- 
den.)—Noddy in Toyland. 
(Prince’s.) — Aladdin. (Coli- 
seum.) 

In the theatre, hangovers linger 

longer than in any other art. It is a generation 

since the British audiences gorged their minds 
full in the dark—since GBS stuffed old turkeys 
with his .hot roasted chestnuts, Wilde decanted 
new wine into cobwebbed bottles. (Wilde’s 
seriousness of purpose behind the make-up is still 
underrated—there is hardly one .controversial 
topic, from class-consciousness to adultery, from 
the Labour theory of value to the Tory practice 
of profiteering, which is not touched upon in The 


-Importance of Being Earnest.) Now, at last, there 


is house-room for some intellectual pick-me-ups 
mixed by Behan, Pinter and N. F. Simpson. They 
have patented a new. dramatic sal volatile in the 


form of the tragic farce. In their plays the custard ~ 


pies are always poisoned. The water pistols are 
filled from the vitriol bottles. The leg-pulling is 
carried out on the rack. 

1 have listed them in descending order of 
e~ plicitness—though all of them, in Shakespeare’s 
metaphor from’ bowls, ‘by indirections find direc- 
tions out.’ Brendan Behan is most openly con- 
cerned about the way we destroy ourselves in 
private by oppressing our fellows in public. His 
messages are succinct, despite the clowning of 
the brogue’s gallery boyos who deliver them. His 
epigrams are simply telegrams read out in an Irish 
accent. The references to Cyprus Suez, the Daily 
Express, Macmillan and Dulles are set up in 
capitals. (Almost all the new playwrights fill their 
dialogue with brand names, proper names, im- 
proper names. Scholars will be given doctorates 
in the year 2000 for theses called ‘Some Sugges- 
tions Towards the Answer to John Osborne’s 
Question in 7.W.P.S.—“Who is John Deane 
Potter?” ’) Within the wild whirling walls of any 
scene, each of Behan’s paragraphs makes indi- 
vidual sense on its own. With Harold Pinter, the 
unit has shrunk to the sentence. The sentences 
rattle and spark like crossed swords, but the 
duellists are fighting back to back and blind- 
folded. 

The Birthday Party had a riveting first act. It 
was Hitchcock gone mad staging the apocalypse 
in a boarding-house kitchen where the slug-ugly 
lodger, the feeble-minded landlady and her mum- 
mified husband were arraigned before an Inquisi- 
tion set up by a vampire Jew and a zombie 
Irishman. But when the moment came to put 
the unspeakable into words, Pinter refused the 
fence and galloped off in all directions at once. 

N. F. Cimpson’s prose hardly ever deviates into 
sense. It is a palimpsest of non-sequiturs, a double 
acrostic of crossword clues. It is also true farce 
in that it aims to provoke laughter by deceiving 
us into admitting impossible connections between 
improbable opposites. But with Simpson, the 
Opposites are ideas as well as persons. He pro- 


vokes the head-laugh as well as the belly-laugh. 
His jokes are brain-splitting as well as side- 
splitting. Once we have made the electric connec- 
tion between the two poles of his irony, we can no 
longer refuse to believe in the reality of the cir- 
cuit. It is the Swiftian conjuring trick performed 
in the manner of Feydeau. i 

At least, that was my understanding’ of Mr. 
Simpson’s aims and methods in his two earlier 
one-act plays. Of these, A Rescunding Tinkle 
seemed to hit the target with a resounding wham 
—the tea-cosy couple in the suburban villa they 
have never even looked at (‘I thought we lived in 
a bungalow’), with men at the door asking the 
husband to form a government (‘That's the 
Prime Minister’s job. Anyway, we don’t know 
anybody’), mis-served by shops which send them 
an elephant instead of the snake they ordered, 
forced to be an audience for uninvited comedians, 
with their living-room commandeered by The 
Critics who patronise the play in which they are 
compelled to act by the Great Producer out there. 
This was recognisably, and hilariously, and de- 
pressingly, the world lived in by the white- 
collared neighbours of Arnold Wesker’s farm 
workers in Roots. Mr. Simpson, like Mr. Wesker 
Mr. Behan, and perhaps Mr. Pinter too, was giving 
us the text for today—‘Stop being manipulated.’ 

In One Way Pendulum, N. F. Simpson seems 
at first to be juggling with the same comical hand- 
grenades. But too few of them are primed. The 
homicidal, skeletal son training the I-Speak-Your- 
Weight machines to sing the Hallelujah chorus; 
the glum mechanical father carting home sections 
of a Build-Your-Own-Old-Bailey kit; the gaga 
aunt in the wheel-chair endlessly. planning 
journeys through space from a celestial Brad- 
shaw; the pneumatic teenage daughter worrying 
about the simian length of her arms (‘I’ve nothing 
against apes—as such’); the bulging charwoman 
who is hired, not to clean up but to eat up (‘I’m 





‘Well, you haven't got much done in forty 
minutes.’ 
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afraid I haven't touched the .gherkins, yet’); the 
matter-of-fact mum.who has a. comfortable 
explanation for every’incongruity (“He ‘had the 
cash register just as something to offer in part 
exchange in case he wanted a typewriter’): these 
have the old familiar tinkle, While no combina- 
tion of words picked by-the human ‘mind is pre- 
sumably ever meaningless, Mr.’ Simpson’s' com- 
binations here can only unlock the secrets of his 
own mind—they have little to reveal to us about 
ourselves. The zaniness is self-consciously, pre- 
tentiously worked up for the sake of deliberate 
disassociation. ‘Only disconnect’ is now the 
motto. That way defeatism lies—and the fashion- 
able unpoetry of the beatniks, the modish no- 
plays of lonesco, the eventual betrayal of 
meaning. 

It is only fair to Mr. Simpson to say that the 
second half of One Way Pendulum is a partial 
return to his earlier style and aims. The Old 
Bailey has been erected in the drawing-room and 
the trial of the mass-murderer son begins in his 
absence. The pedantic barbarity and pettifogging 
ruthlessness of the law in action is shrewdly and 
acidly caricatured. The grisly farce of courtroom 
antics has always appealed to the sense of humour 
of British intellectuals—ever since Shakespeare 
convulsed the Elizabethan smart set by the 
hilarious twist of making Shylock condemned to 
life-long Christianity..N. F. Simpson brings the 
satire up to date with the Mr. Tinklebury Snap- 
driver and the Mr. Honeyweather Gooseboote of 
1959. Douglas Wilmer’s suavely, sinisterly,. god- 
like Judge who points out that he has gravely dis- 
arranged his personal appointments to be present; 
Graham Crowden’s prosecuting counsel with his 
negligently fashionable drawl as he throws doubt 
om a witness’s claim to have been in Birmingham 
by proving that, though ignorant of geography, 
the witness knowingly absented himself from a 
long list of towns which only an expert would 
have heard of; and George Benson’s eccentric 
working man who regards the oath ‘as something 
of a challenge’ and will only swear by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe on a copy of Uncle Tom's Cabin 
provide a succession of extremely funny moments. 
But as a whole, One Way Pendulum is not a 
whole. Mr. Simpson is dangerously near being 
caught in the most dangerous trap for any comic 
writer—that of being funny about funny subjects. 

This is exactly what happened to Shakespeare 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor. It is his only 
middle-class play, and the only one written 
entirely in prose. All the popular minor charac- 
ters of Henry IV are here boiled down and re- 
hashed to make a commercial hit. And a hit it 
still is—I° have rarely seen an audience so 
genuinely and continually amused at Shake- 
spearian jokes. The Merry Wives is an early 
Whitehall farce and as such very enjoyable. Joss 
Ackland, one of the few of the present Old Vic 
company with the beginnings of a classic style, 
makes Falstaff a monstrous amalgam of Sidney 
Greenstreet and Charles Laughton. Maggie Smith 
and Moyra Fraser are a squeaky, giggly pair of 
lifesize dolls as the wives, and the director, John 
Hale, has had the ingenious and effective idea of 
turning their gulling scenes into comic parodies 
of that pre-Shakespeare rhetorical style of acting 
denounced by Hamlet to the players. 

Whether Alice in Wonderland is material for 
a musical sub-pantomime I rather doubt. I have 
a feeling that it is more read by Times leader 
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writers than by modern children aad that too 
many jokes demand a sophisticated, not to say 
scholarly, appreciation of Victorian literature. 
There is little. doubt, however, that the Winter 
Garden pfésentation would ruin anything. It is 
coarsely directed, obviously scored, vulgarly 
dressed, absent-mindedly lit and arthritically 
scene-shifted. In the heart of this-comic-strip-edi- 
tion of Alice, Frankie Howerd, a -brilliant 
comedian with the sad battered face of a deflat- 
ing rugby ball, can be seen itching to abandon 
his lines and make us laugh our heads off. 
Noddy in Toyland is not intended for me and 
the three children I smuggled in seemed to enjoy 
every moment. But can no one convince Miss 
Enid Blyton that in this day and age, before 
audiences which include coloured children, it is 
displaying the crassest insensitivity to portray the 
golliwogs as idiot victims of toyland apartheid 
with the parallel made quite explicit by a fasty 
song and dance by three of them called ‘I’m Golly. 
I'm Woggy. I’m Nigger’? To Aladdin 1 took -no 
children—and I doubt whether even healthy 
adults ought. to be asked to.sit through an hour 
and forty minutes of one act of anything. 


Ballet 
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Especially a pantomime with not a single funny 
joke, or slapstick interlude, but instead intermin- 
able changes of ghastly, glittery, gargantuan 
scenery made apparently from plasticine and 
broken glass, while hundreds of dancers cross and 
re-cross and re-re-cross the stage on one leg with 
the right index finger pointing to the roof. 


Jack Hylton 


N the Spectator of December 4 our theatre critic 
neat criticised Mr. Jack Hylton in connec- 
tion with the musical Kookaburra. Finding that 
Mr, Hylton was concerned with this production 
only as the lessee of the theatre, and not as 
impresario, we corrected the mistake and apolo- 
gised for it in our next issue. Mr. Hylton has 
pointed out to us that our explanation might have 
been construed as an attempt to justify the 
original criticism. We would like to make it clear 
that this was not our intention, and to express our 
regret if it appeared to be. As we wrote at the 
time, we had no desire to belittle Mr. Hylton’s 
many notable achievements in show business. 


—EDITOR, Spectator. 


No, No, Ninette! 


By CLIVE BARNES 


THE year 1959 was for Estab- 
lishment ballet and, of course, 
Establishment ballet critics. The 
Royal Ballet have been plug- 
ging it out at Covent Garden— 


started a notice ‘Our miost 
Royal of Royal Ballets.’ Those 
ashen-faced, raven-haired ladies Tamara Tou- 
manova and Ludmilla Tcherina both provided 
evenings I could not honestly recommend to a 
musically-minded dog, and even Petit’s Cyrano de 
Bergerac was one for the birds. Audiences have 
been placidly uncomplaining, apparently, as far 
as the naked eye can see, quietly satisfied with 
“ what they were being offered. Ballet hit ‘the 
national headlines twice in the course of the year, 
once when a ballerina figured in a minor South 
American revolution; and again when another 
ballerina contracted” influenza and had to be: 
replaced at the last moment by. a véry youlig® 
junior soloist. Innumerable-tittle girls have been 
awarded toe-dancing certificates by one of 6ther 
of the multiplicity of worthy examining boards 
which exist for that purpose. There we are? a 
year of gentle endeavour and modest achievement 
in which the almost ‘amalgamated Royal Ballets 
gave a joint season with 116 dancers, the Reyal 
Ballet School invigoratingly produced a complete, 
full-length version of Coppélia, and, to the bately 
veiled horror of the Establishment, an American 
called Jerome Robbins had an enormously suc- 
cessful fortnight’s season in Edinburgh and Lon- 
don. Why, then, do I sometimes look askance at 
‘the muse Terpsichore and inquire plaintively: 

‘What are you trying to do to my mind?’ 

The whole danger to the Royal Ballet is in its 
virtual monopoly, the lack of opposition to 
government, the disappearance of any person or 
organisation able to cry out effectively: ‘No, No, 





this was the year someone even ~ 


Ninette!’ Festival Ballet, lurching on as gallantly 
as ever, with the assistance of Anton Dolin as 
artistic director and the undoubted help of 
Julian Braunsweg’s business acumen, can no 
more offer fair competition to the Royal Ballet 
than Weolworth’s can to Harrods—no offence 
and New Year greetings to all concerned. The 
Ballet Rambert, traditional opposition to the 
Royal Ballet, has never had it so good, at least 
not for some years, and indeed wants for little but 
money and audiences. With the emergence of 
Norman Morrice as resident choreographer—and 
Morrice’s ballet Hazafia was one of the two best 
home-grown works of the year—the Rambert 
could perhaps become as formidable a force as in 
the Thirties. Yet at the moment, economically 
barred from London for fifty weeks of the year, 
it can hardly be regarded as the effective sparring 
partner the Royal Ballet requires. The shoe-string 
Western Theatre Ballet, Britain’s only avant- 
garde dance troup, not seen in London during 
the past year and now exiled to Brussels, has even 
less opportunity to cock a snook at authority. 
Now how about the Royal Ballet itself? The 
God-wottery critics would persuade us that every- 
thing in that Garden is lovely and in a sense, at 
its own level, it is. The Royal Ballet is a national 
company, and as such it is as efficient as most 
things in a wicked world. It has its Dame Margot 
(at special prices), its Beriosova and its Nerina, 
and a whole score of younger dancers, some of 
them offering startling promise for the future. The 
repertory this year, and every year, has found its 
cornerstone and plinth in the full-length nine- 
teenth-century classics, each and every one of 
them presented with slight yet telling inadequacy, 
but, usually, beautifully danced. Shut your eyes 
to these and pass on to the ballets of Frederick 
Ashton and you find the genuine jewels of the 
Covent Garden regalia. An evening of Ashton 
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choreography with these dancers represents, in 
my view, ballet at a standard you would not find 
surpassed anywhere. But Ashton is the founding 
father of British ballet. While his powers remain 
as strong as ever, he clearly is not intending to go 
anywhere he has not now been before. 

Here is the snag that each year is growing 
snaggier. Ballet basically means choreographers, 
Establishment ballet needs opposition ballet for 
healthy development, and opposition ballet means 
Opposition choreographers. Yet the two men, 
apart from Rambert’s Morrice, most fitted to fill 
this bill are the Royal Ballet's own favourite sons, 
Cranko and MacMillan. These young men should 
be kicking over the traces and wiping the super- 
cilious smile off the Royal Ballet’s ineffably 
respectable face, but instead of that they are 
themselves the apple of the old dowager’s eye. | 
suspect De Valois realises the situation and—all 
possible honour to her for this—she does her best 
to let the opposition have its headstrong head 
within her own organisation. As a result the Royal 
Ballet is unquestionably far more adventurous 
than any comparable national company, and it 
produces works (last year it was MacMillan’s 
Agon, this year it is Cranko’s Antigone) far in 
advance of what would normally be expecied 
from such an institution.. Yet you would not 
expect the Old Vic to fulfil the functions of the 
Royal Court, and while the Royal Ballet's spirit 
may be willing, the ensuing compromise is uneasy. 

The answer to this deadlock is perfectly.clear 
and not quite impossible. Cranko, MacMillan, 
either or both and possibly with Morrice, should 
be put in 4 position to break away from the Royal 
Ballet, not necessarily completely and certainly 
not finally. He or they should be able to take with 
thiém a dozen or so top dancers—the Royal Ballet 
would hardly know they had gone—and be able 
to work in a free world. Were this to be achieved 
during 1960, ballet in 1963 would be a good deal 
more interestigg than ballet in 1959. But how 
might this vitally important splinter-group be made 
a\workable proposition? If we were as wealthy as 
the Americans or as enterprising as the French 
there would be no difficulty. Some backer either 
rich or mad would come forward, take out his or 
someone else’s wallet, toss the cash over the 
counter and the job cbuld be done. But we are the 
poor, sane English and although there may be 
other solutions, only one occurs to me. 

The opera company at the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre has to have dancers to appear in some 
of its productions. The Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
itself now stands forlornly empty every Monday 
evening and Saturday afternoon. This theatre was 
built to provide opera and ballet. Does this sug- 
gest anything to anyone, to the Sadler's Wells 
director, Norman Tucker, for mstance? Yet how 
could a ballet company at Sadler’s Wells be 
financed? At the moment even the most casual 
glance at Covent Garden’s accounts shows that 
opera gets an infinitely greater proportion of pub- 
lic money than ballet. Even after allowing for 
opera being the more expensive, the amount spent 
on each is, I think, quite disproportionate to their 
respective needs and importance. If the Arts Coun- 
cil were to insist on quite modest economies being 
made in Covent .Garden’s opera schedule, this 
money could be made over to Sadler’s Wells, ear- 
marked for a new ballet company. It could even 
be called the Sadler's Wells Ballet. 
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Commonwealth Trade 
with the United States 1948-1957 


Many aspects of trade between Commonwea.th countries and the 
United States are kept under review and this memorandun sum- 
marises the main features of that trade and examines the more 
significant trends and developments in the post-war period. 
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Caravans as Homes 


A report by Sir Arton Wilson, K.B.E...C.B., investigating the 
nature and extent of the problems which arise in connection with 
caravans used as residential accommodation, the underiying causes 
of these problems, and the views of those concerned. (Cmnd. 872) 

5s. ( post 4d.) 


United Kingdom Trade and 
Industrial Mission to Ghana 


In March 1959 a Mission visited Ghana to study current conditions 
and economic opportunities in this young and vigorous country. 
This is their report and should prove an invaluable survey for both 
6s. (post 5d.) 
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Business men, intending settlers, and _ travellers 
seeking up-to-date information regarding New Zealand 
are invited to consult the 
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The Way the World Ends 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


16 
Cinema 
On the Beach. (Leicester Square 
z z: 8 Theatre.) 
ols : ‘THE biggest story of our time,’ 
3 say the posters for On the Beach 
4 * (director: Stanley Kramer; ‘A’ 
0 certificate), and funnily enough 
8 it just about is: not, as you 





1 ~ % might suppose, adultery in the 
bathing huts, but the end of the world; an 
apocalyptic subject looked at with an anything 
but apocalyptic eye. Hardly a jolly outing for 
Christmas; but not, perhaps, a bad opening for 
the new decade, since the end of the worid is 
envisaged for 1964 with such deadpan lack of 
heroics-and excitement that you accept -it the way 
you accept any unemotionally presented date when 
something is going to happen: the year an imsur- 
ance policy will mature or you will be liable for 
school fees or house-painting. Just that: in 1964 
the world. ends with a nuclear war, except for 
Australia;'-which has five months left to live 
«before the polluted air and sea take over. We are 
shown the five months of waiting, and the end. 

How do people behave when they know the 


end, not just of their individual lives, but of the 
whole world, is coming at a calculable date just 
ahead? With this much dignity? One hopes so. 
With this much lack of speculation? One hopes 
not. Nevil Shute’s novel now filmed shows 
everyone strictly bounded by the limitations of 
his life as it has been lived so far; by human ties, 
affections, ambitions. Does a man really care all 
that much about winning a car race in the last 
weeks of the world? Does no one ever wonder 
what, if anything, happens next? Has no one 
any scruples about taking the official suicide pill? 
What about those who won’t take it, who avoid 
the loving pre-prepared death and wait for the 
physical agony and spiritual loneliness of a few 
days’ survival? On the Beach is carefully neutral, 
average, unpretentious, almost purposefully in- 
adequate; it seems to take the view that this is 
all too big for us to thump our chests and tear 
our hair about it, so we had better, in the cause 
of accuracy and authenticity, underplay things 
like fear and hysteria, exaltation and despair. 
And in a chilly, limited, strictly British way it 
rings true. You go out with that slightly below- 
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normal emotional temperature that denotes shock; 
for you can just see the people in your street 
queueing for the suicide pills for all the family 
—giving their names politely, shuffling on, untear- 
ful, ordinary and calm. 


Chilly, limited and British the whole film 
remains: British in the way we tend to think of 
ourselves rather, perhaps, than in the way we are. 
But since what we tend to think of ourselves in 
a particular situation (however limited or chilly 
our imagination) modifies the way we do, in 
fact, behave when the situation turns up, maybe 
we should, if the world blew itself to blazes, meet 
the catastrophe this way. Maybe social life would 
carry on more or less as usual till the.end; maybe 
the commander of a submarine would put his 
duty to the men first and leave the woman he 
loved behind (though why, at this stage, he 
couldn’t have taken her along too was the low 
civilian thought that kept occufring to me); 
maybe no one would panic, rebel against fate, 
go berserk. But someone would surely pray, hope, 
believe in some future, even wonder? Yet, for all 
its minimising treatment, this remains the biggest 
story. And not a bad try at the impossible. - 

Anthony Perkins, Fred Astaire and a newcomer 
called Donna Anderson all give a remarkable air 
of authenticity to what they are doing: the young 
couple much in love, the lonely scientist much 
out of love. The central pair, unfortunately, don’t. 
He—the American submarine commander—is 
Gregory Peck; she—the local floosie—Ava 
Gardner. Mr. Peck, of course, and a lot more 
like him, would be around if the world ended in 
four years’ time just assurely as interesting, 
abrupt, coiled-spring characters like Perkins or 
Astaire; but somehow he glossies even the idea 
of .it, his face: is too familiar from a dozen 
mediocre situations and plots, he is the film hero 
too consciously, too dully. Ava Gardner is rather 
different, being less an actress than a presence, 
a ‘personality’: oddly puffy-eyed, she suggests 
tears, disaster, insomnia, all sorts of anti-glossy 
emotions quite outside the range of her film 
lover or their current love affair. So they don’t 
match, and, as I say at regular intervals in -this 
column, film lovers must match as people before 
they are put in a film, else you don’t believe-a 
word: or a gesture. Still, if you cut out Mr. Peck 
and the love he inspires, the rest of the cast and 
its feeling is pretty solid (except for an admiral 
and his secretary who behave with McCrackenish 
coyness as the world crumbles about their ears 
—yes, 1 know, undeclared love may be coy; but 
its expression mustn’t be coy-making for us); 
which helps to fill out Mr. Shute’s rather limp 
conception of God, man and the universe. 

Limp or no, Mr. Shute and the film manage 
one thing: they make it all seem personal. How, 
you go out wondering, would I behave? And they 
do something else, not quite so well but ade- 
quately enough: they make it seem possible. 1} 
don’t think most people—average or eccentric 
—will have faced quite so clearly and unhy- 
sterically the possibility of this end to the world 
within the next few years. Because every 
catastrophe happens to other people: we are 
never in Fréjus or Belsen or Hiroshima. Whereas 
this one happens to everyone and you know 
there is no shelter anywhere: no island small 
enough, no hole deep enough, no love enfolding 
enough, no pathos terrible enough, to escape it. 
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The queues and the jokes and the understatement 
go on till the last minute in character: in this 
case, in national character. Would we? Or would 
we stuff the last five months, if they were 
measured out to us, with extraordinary experi- 


Art 


1960 


ences; or burn our books and race yelping down 
Piccadilly? All sorts of fascinating speculations 
this tame, flat, strange film arouses, and one has 
a feeling its little local view of all this enormity 
it not at all wide of the truth. 


Small Poet’s Corner 


By SIMON 


‘I DON’T mind your pieces,’ she 
said, ‘at least they're never 
about pictures.’ Possibly not. 
But they're round-and-about 
most of the time, although | 
have avoided, I hope, that sen- 
sational habit of George Moore, 
who described in exclamatory 
detail a process of painting which Whistler not 





only never employed, but could never and would 


never have employed even if he had got no farther 
east than West Point. His temperament alone 
would have forbidden it, but there is a valid reason 
for giving a place in criticism to private evocation. 
Jt has nothing to do with painting or painters, but 
it is one of the very few ways of conveying the 
fact that an imagination has been kindled, that a 
special subjective reaction has carried the critic 
(inside every large critic there is a small poet 
crying to be let out) to a new region oi experience. 
This is important because the communication of 
enjoyment and enthusiasm is an essential aim of 
criticism, a second-hand communication, if you 
like, but worth making. Thus Moore's technical 
discourse would have made any painter roar with 
laughter, but his enjoyment and admiration before 
a painting by Whistier were valuable; he could 
sense new things in himself, if he could not fathom 
Whistler directly; he invited people to see and to 
disagree, a proper part of criticism. 

Far removed from this plane, criticism has also 
the more banal task of arranging dates and move- 
ments in a reader’s mind, and here the past year 
has been notable for the assistance the Matthiesen 
Gallery has given to critics and public with their 
surveys of painters little known and far too seldom 
seen in London. This stylish educational body last 
gave us Picabia, but earlier had mounted the re- 
markable collection of Odilon Redon’s works 


. Which was the real event of a year in which the 


Tate was invaded by a horde of simpering, 
whimpering, dead Germans (The Romantic 
Movement), and smaller London galleries by 
young artists whose paint gets thicker and cruder 
in direct proportion to their disabilities as 
draughtsmen and craftsmen; a year when ‘the 
Beaverbrook Gallery opened in Canada enor- 
mously overweighted with Mr. Sutherland’s 
hagged-up caricature sketches, and Mr. Suther- 
land himself, flinging good English sense out of 
the window, and his good romantic English talent 
with it, decided to paint Important Pictures, pick- 
ing on Venice (which was happily unrecognisable 
in the result) for his first foray. It was Redon’s 
virtue that he was a craftsman to his finger-tips, 
by which I mean to say that his symbolism may 
have been neurotic and obscure, but the finished 
plate or painting was ‘beautiful, and had no 
reliance on literary props but reflected experience 
in entirely visual terms. 


HODGSON 


A lot could be written about Redon being a 
‘child of his age,’ being ‘modern’ because hag- 
ridden, but this is poppycock. A painting exists 
on its own; if is both unique and final; it is a fact. 
Thus a lot of modern painters are given careful 
critical attention for preposterous reasons. The 
most preposterous example in my experience was 
the gallery-owner in Paris whose current exhibi- 
tion I had described as lacking distinction in 
drawing, painting, planning, size, finish, subject- 
matter and training, who answered me with, ‘Oui, 
mais ils sont de l’époque.’ The ‘times’ are now 
used not only to justify contemporary move- 
ments, but to excuse bad painting; it was not for 
this sort of quackery that God created joy and 
psychoanalysis. Indeed, it may be that this sort 
of thing has led good painters like Mr. Sutherland 
astray. With Redon they perhaps say, ‘Frappez. 
Frappez toujours. La blessure est féconde.’ But 
it is not enough simply to sit and suffer neuroti- 
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cally, there are fields and streets and people out- 
side; nor is it enough to dismiss painters who don’t 
seem to suffer enough as being out of step, or 
unendowed with the sort of political conscience 
which, if I read one or two of my chers collégues 
aright, would send them straight into a nice 
productive factory in two twos. 

All of this is intended to suggest that simple, 
good handiwork is the first thing to look for in 
artistic production, as in the purchase of a bed 
or a chair. I have described it as a sort of aplomb, 
and one other remarkable exhibition this year 
shows what I mean. The German Expressionists 
shown at the Marlborough Gallery were an up-to- 
date critic’s dream; they were politically involved, 
and emotionally committed to the various doomed 
causes of the early decades of this century; but 
among their number, as this exhibition has 
triumphantly shown, there were men who were 
painters first, and only suffered experience to 
colour their work inside the rules of their art. 
Some of these pictures fulfil the only real ‘test 
I know for judging a great work; it is as if they 
actually went off, bang, bang, so final, so impos- 
sible to imagine in any other disposition or 
balance are their forms and their colours. They 
are well made to a degree where excellence be- 
comes absolute because unique. Find that, O 
critic, and then in fancier words describe your 
feelings. Anyway, why shouldn’t you? There are 
very few things that need to be said about an 
object which is ruled by the iron limitation of two 
dimensions. 
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The Image of Democracy 


By JAMES JOLL 


in New York, ostensibly on a mission from the 
rench Government to study the American penal 
system. Both of them wrote books on their return 
from a nine months’ stay in the United States. 
Gustave de Beaumont’s novel about slavery, Marie 
ou l'Esclavage aux Etats-Unis, is now forgotten; 
but Alexis de Tocqueville's Democracy in 
America is not only still important for anyone 
interested in American history and life; it is also a 
work which suggested a new way of writing about 
political institutions and of studying societies. 


Although Tocqueville was conscientious about 
collecting material on prison conditions—his 
American notebooks* contain accounts of long 
conversations with the governor of Sing-Sing 
(who ‘looks like a very common man’) and of 
other prisons—his real purpose in going to 
America was far more important. ‘I sought there 
the image of democracy itself, with its inclina- 
tions, its prejudices and its passions, were it only 
to learn what we have to fear or to hope from its 
progress.’ Tocqueville has often been represented 
as an enemy of democracy; and there are plenty 
of passages in his work where his fear of the 
tyranny of the masses and of a general lowering 
of the standards of civilised life reinforce the 
natural scepticism and pessimism of his tempera- 
ment. In fact, however, what emerges from 
Democracy in America and still more from the 
Journey to America, which contains the notes on 
which the finished work was based, is how open- 
minded Tocqueville was. A young aristocrat, ben 
while the memories of the Terror were still fresh, 
whose father had made a successful career under 
the Restoration, he was remarkably free from 
prejudice. True—like so many subsequent fas- 
tidious. European travellers—he occasionally 
complained of a certain crudeness. ‘The tradition 
of cultivated. manners is lost . ... the Society is 
less brilliant and more prosperous.’ But he at 
once went onto put these criticisms in perspec- 
tive. ‘These various effects of the progress .of 
civilisation and enlightenment, which are only 
hinted at in Europe, appear in the clear light of 
day in America. From what cause do they derive?’ 


What interested him was how the new society 
was developing; and, as he went over his notes 
and reflected on his observations, he began to 
see some of the answers to his questions. Above 
all, he realised that the standards of the old 
Europe could not be applied to the United States. 
Indeed, it is hard now to imagine just how sur- 
prising and even shocking American political in- 
stitutions in the 1830s must have seemed to a 
French aristocrat, and it is all the more creditable 
that Tocqueville should have understood and 
appreciated them so well. ‘There is one thing 
which America demonstrates invincibly and of 
which I had been in doubt up till now; it is that 


IE May, 1831, two young French lawyers arrived 





* JOURNEY TO AMERICA. By Alexis de Tocqueville. 
Translated by George Lawrence, edited by J. P. 
Mayer. (Faber, 42s.) : 


the middle classes can govern a state.’ It is this 
conclusion that is important in Tocqueville, what- 
ever reservations he may have felt about it. 


In the preface to Democracy in America, 
Tocqueville wrote that the notes on his various 
conversations during his tour ‘will never leave my 
writing case.’ It is these notebooks which have 
now been published in a readable English trans- 
lation from the French text established by Mr. 
J. P. Mayer. It is perhaps a pity that Mr. Mayer 
has not made more concessions to the ordinary 
reader by providing more information about the 
characters mentioned in the text, instead of just 
giving a reference to George Wilson Pierson’s 
Tocqueville and Beaumont in America, a fuil and 
fascinating account largely based on copies of the 
notebooks now published in Mr. Mayer’s defini- 
tive text. However, the notebooks are revealing 
and important because they show how Tocque- 
ville collected his impressions and therefore 
illustrate his method of work. At the same time 
they contain many pieces of shrewd detailed 
observation that were inevitably omitted from 
the more generalised and philosophical Demo- 
cracy in America. Indeed, so many of Tocque- 
ville’s observations remain true of the American 
scene today that it is startling to be reminded that 
Tocqueville was there nearly 130 years ago and 
to come across suddenly a sentence like ‘Detroit 
is a little town of two or three thousand souls.’ 
There is, for example, the same suspicion of State 
action which crops up today in the innumerable 
interrogations about ‘socialised medicine’ to 
which every British visitor is subjected. ‘Every 
individual,’ so Tocqueville summarises this atti- 
tude, ‘being the most competent judge of his own 
interest, society must not carry its solicitude on 
his behalf too far, for fear that, in the end, he 
might come to count on society, and so in turn a 
duty might be laid on society which it is incapable 
of performing.’ Then there is the gregariousness 
of American life: ‘The last word in the way of 
association seems to me to be the temperance 
societies, that is to say, an association of men 
who mutually agree to abstain from a vice.’ And, 
alongside this foretaste of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, there is a vision of the disadvantages of 
‘open plan’ living—‘the construction of the 
houses which makes the secret of an illicit 
liaison almost impossible to hide.’ 


Tocqueville was the first European to take 
America seriously—an example that some French 
and English intellectuals would still do well to 
follow—and he had a true historical sense of what 
America would mean for the future of the world. 


‘There is a well-known prophecy at the end of 


part I of Democracy in America where he says of 
America and Russia: ‘Their starting point is 
different, and their courses are not the same; yet 
each of them seems to be marked out by the will 
of heaven to sway the destinies of half the globe.” 
He “sed that this would mean a new kind of 
soc and a new set of political values, and he 
realised, for all his apprehensions about. the 
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course the future of democracy might take, what 
a liberal democracy based on universal suffrage 
would imply. ‘If you are of the opinion that the 
principal object of a Government is not to confer 
the greatest possible share of power and of glory 
upon the body of the nation, but to ensure the 


‘greatest degree of enjoyment and the least degree 


of misery to each of the individuals who compose 


-it—if such be your desires you can have no surer 


means of satisfying them than by equalising the 


‘conditions of men and establishing democratic 


institutions.’ 

Tocqueville has been criticised for the things 
he misunderstood about American politics and 
history, and Sainte-Beuve’s comment ‘il a com- 
mencé a penser avant d’avoir rien appris’ is 
typical of one line of attack on Tocqueville’s 
work. It is true that many of his informants were 
members of the old New England upper class who 
resented the brashness of Jacksonian democracy. 
‘Iam convinced,’ one of them told him, ‘that there 
is not a man of distinction in the Union but feels 
that a very extended suffrage is a fatal thing.’ Yet 
although echoes of sentiments of this kind find a 
place in the finished work, Tocqueville realised 
that the old society of the eastern seaboard was 
already losing its importance, and he was enor- 
mously impressed and excited by what he saw of 
the movement to the West. It is true, too, that his 
observation of the South was less thorough than 
of Massachusetts or Connecticut; yet he already 
saw that the introduction of negroes into the 
United States had provided the country with its 
most lasting and most intractable problem. It is, 
incidentally, the negro question which provided 
Tocqueville with the opportunity for one of his 
profoundest moral observations: ‘Man is not 
made for slavery: that truth is perhaps even better 
proved by the master than by the slave.’ And he 
saw, too, how the existence of slavery was pro- 
foundly (and permanently, to influence the 
American attitude to domestic service—‘I feel it 
is degrading the human race to have white 
men for servants,’ a Southern congressman said. 
“When one of them comes to change my plate, I 
am always tempted to offer him my_ place at 
table.” Equality, self-government, enterprise— 
these were the qualities Tocqueville found and 
respected in the United States. The price to be 
paid for them was an increase in materialism and 
a loss of taste; and it is something that Americans; 
in their search for ‘gracious living,’ have been 
regretting ever since. 

Tocqueville was, in spite of his mistakes atid 
rare errors of judgment, the inventor of a 
humane, empirical and at the same time creative 
study of politics and society, in which observa- 
tion was supplemented and transfused by imagina- 
tion and insight. The notebooks show what a 
careful observer he was, and how he began assess- 
ing and assimilating his impressions as soon as he 
had formed them. ‘Note: the bearings of this 
fact are immense,’ he jots down at one point; and, 
at another, ‘This observation needs confirmation.’ 
The conclusions of Democracy in America are 
based on the human observations in the note- 
books; and it is this fact which makes Tocqueville 
so important a figure in the history of political 
studies, He is not the speculative philosopher 
creating a political system in his study, or draft- 
ing an ideal constitution, as most of the eighteenth- 
century political theorists had done. Unlike so 
many twentieth-century sociologists, he is not just 
the collector of statistics unwilling to draw any 
conclusions of general. interest from their 
assembled facts and figures. He belongs to the 
small class of students of society, such as Bagehot 
and Max Weber, who go straight to the signifi- 
cant facts and from them draw the significant 
conclusion, 
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Stendhal in Italy 


Rome, Naples and Florence, By Stendhal. Trans- 
lated by Richard N, Coe. (Calder, 42s.) 
A Roman Journal. By Stendhal. Translated by 
Haakon Chevalier. (Orion Press, 55s.) 
Stendhal : Notes on a Novelist. By Robert M. 
Adams. (Merlin Press, 21s.) 
IN an entry in his travel diary for February 6, 
1817, Stendhal asked himself a question: ‘What 
is this self, this 7 that I am?’ The question is re- 
peated scores of times in his work and is echoed 
by his characters, He was immensely preoccupied 
with the problem of self-knowledge. His writings 
were designed to help him to discover what 
manner of man he really was, to pierce the con- 
tradictions of everyday life and reach the essen- 
tial self. They represent a series of converging 
attacks on the central citadel starting from dif- 
ferent angles, and are all in varying degrees and 
different ways autobiographical. The two volumes 
describing his travels in Italy in 1816-17 and 
1827-29 respectively, which now appear in excel- 
lent translations, are no exception. It is all very 
well for the traveller to tell us that ‘it is a danger- 
ous undertaking to describe a journey not as a 
series of objects seen, but rather as a tale of sensa- 
tions experienced.’ The books are far more in- 
teresting as contributions to that vast portrait of 
the artist which is Stendhal’s work than as guide 
books. He was shameless in ransacking the writ- 
ings of other people for his facts, but it was he 
who provided the ‘spice,’ the picture of the mis- 
chievous, fascinating and elusive figure which in 
spite of the padding and the Jongueurs casts an 
extraordinary spell over the reader. 

If the travel books are less entertaining than 
the diaries, the letters and the autobiographies, it 
is largely because the author was on his best 
behaviour. They were not written for private 
consumption, for the edification of close friends, 
or even for ‘the happy few.’ They were written 
to make money and were addressed to a far more 
sedate public. There are some amusing anecdotes 
about the amorous propensities of the Italian 
nobility, but compared with the diaries they are 
remarkably clean. We see Stendhal the tourist, 
Stendhal the art-lover, Stendhal the anti-clerical, 
but Stendhal the lover and Stendhal the seducer 
are kept discreetly out of sight. He seldom has a 
good word for his compatriots, but he adored 
Italy and the Italians. Italy was the land of pas- 
sion, gaiety, caprice. ‘I have never encountered a 
race of men that were so closely fashioned after 
my own heart,’ he said. ‘Happiness is contagious.’ 
But though he liked the absence of inhibitions 
and intended to be complimentary when he ob- 
served that every Italian had ‘a touch of the primi- 
tive savage in him,’ we may suspect that at times 
he was not unconscious of the fact that they were 
a less adult people than the French. ‘The great 
and deep passions inhabit Rome,’ he said, but 
added: ‘The Roman aristocracy is moronic be- 
yond comparison.’ His comments on the psycho- 
logical differences of the nations are acute, his 
judgments on art enthusiastic but erratic. Milan 
Cathedral has ‘none of the magnificence and none 
of the solidity of St. Paul’s in London.’ He ad- 
mires Baroque, but Bernini’s splendid Constantine 
in St. Peter’s is dismissed as a ‘bad equestrian 
statue. There is plenty of anti-clerical fun. Tu 
es Petrus is ‘the famous pun on which the power 
of the pope is founded.’ He secures ‘the best seat 
available’ at the papal Mass in the Sistine Chapel, 
but is shocked at the ‘caterwauling’ of the 
castrati. Yet the hardened anti-clerical is an 
assiduous attendant at the funeral ceremonies of 
Leo XII, finds the disrespectful comments of the 
workmen nailing down the coffin ‘painful,’ and 
cannot tear himself away from Rome until the 
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new pontiff is elected, though the conclave lasts 
over a month. 

Mr. Adams, who teaches English at Cornell, 
embarked on an intensive study of Stendhal in 
order to discover whether he is a great novelist or 
simply a ‘great character.” At a time when a 
mountain of vast and solemn tomes threatens to 
submerge Stendhal’s not unsubstantial wuvre, his 
short book stands out as one of the most lively 
and penetrating studies of the novelist that has 
appeared for some years. The chapter on the 
Chartreuse is particularly good, and he comes 
close to the heart of the matter when he distin- 
guishes between two kinds of imaginative litera- 
ture: ‘one based on the fulfilling of a pattern and 
another, or others, based on its disruption, de- 
nial, or suspense.’ The choice is necessarily a 
personal one. It is because Stendhal appeals to 


the ‘outsider, the anti-conformist, the spirit of 


rebellion in us that for me. at any rate, he remains 
the greatest French novelist. 
MARTIN TURNELL 


‘Yet There’s no Place for Us’ 


They Came as Strangers. By Francesca M. Wil- 
son. (Hamish Hamilton, 25s.) 

The Englishman has no special love of 
foreigners, still less for refugees, whom he 
regards as guilty of poverty, a vice he never for- 
gives—but he clings to the right of asylum; he 
will not permit it to be touched with impunity 
any more than the right of public meeting and 
the freedom of the press. 

So wrote the Russian political exile, Alexander 
Herzen, towards the end of the nineteenth cen. 
tury. Miss Francesca Wilson has set out to show 
the truth of this, in a brief historical survey of 
refugees in Britain which begins with the Flem- 
ings and Huguenots, skims through some of the 
eighteenth- and nineteentk-century political exiles, 
looks at the Jews in Britain from medizval times 
to the pre-war influx, and ends with an epilogue 
on the wartime and post-war situation, particu- 
larly the Poles and the Hungarians. 


The literature of exile is copious, as Miss Wil- 
son’s bibliography shows. Every national group 
but the Flemings seems io have been astonishingly 
articulate, not always fond of the country to 
which they fled (why should they have been— 
Herzen rightly noticed our xenophobia), but 
grateful for the open door, however grudgingly 
it remained open. The English take a curious pride 
in the thought of Marx and Lenin brewing revolu- 
tion in the British Museum Reading Room, and 
of Hugo, not conspicuously pro-British, reigning 
in lonely eminence in the Channel Islands. And 
what the Huguenots and Jews have done for 
British industry and commerce (to say nothing of 
culture and science) is a commonplace: there 
would be fewer jokes about Golders Green and 
Leeds as New Jerusalems if that were not so. 


But since the beginning of this century the posi- 
tion has changed. The Aliens Acts of 1905 and 
1920 began to make less sure our boast of the 
open door; and though thousands still came— 
Belgians in 1914, German and Austrian Jews in 
the 1930s, the remnants of defeated armies in the 
1940s, the Hungarians in 1956—no one can say 
it is easy for a refugee to find his way here now. 
Special circumstances of a dramatic and emotional 
sort, such as the Hungarian rising, are needed 
before the barriers are removed in an equally 
dramatic way. But Miss Wilson rightly points out 
that ‘for most refugees the best solution is to 
become settled among the local population’ in the 
country where they are. Britain, now, needs not 
so much to show an open door as an open 
cheque book, to provide money for resettlement 
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in situ, to adopt and disperse refugee camps under 
the 1958 Camp Clearance Programme. This is 
not the impersonal gesture of cold, faceless 
charity; it is the only practical way of giving two 
million-odd people a chance to become people. 
ANTHONY THWAITE 


Parlez-moi d’Amour 


Love in Action: the Sociology of Sex. By Fer- 
nando Henriques. (MacGibbon and Kee, 
45s.) 

Books about sex—those offered for public sale, 
at least—have several possible justifications. They 
may make us laugh, an important service, for in 
the present state of sexual philosophy excessive 
seriousness is at least as harmful as frivolity. They 
may have interesting things to tell us, all the way 
from apparently unrelated oddities of custom and 
belief. to observations which may increase our 
understanding of ourselves and our neighbours, 
and thence of our society and literature. (Kinsey 
was not too bad on some of these, especially the 
first.) They may go so far as to propound some 
theory of human sexuality, and thence of human 
behaviour in general. None of these functions is 
performed by Dr. Henriques. 


The section on aphrodisiacs is a natural focus 
of attention in works of this kind, but since the 
recipes of highest repute call for a spoonful of 
powdered lava or a specific part of a Jamaican 
water-frog that has spent thirty-two days in an 
ants’ nest, I have little of moment to pass on. 
Perhaps, though, you could liven up the odd cock- 
tail party a bit by introducing among the canapés 
a few slices of May sausage from Sfax—made 
from the entrails of a lamb killed in May and 
seasoned with burnt mouse. (I’m sure that little 
place in Soho . . .) If this falls flat, there’s always 
the old drink; Dr. Henriques has noticed, and 
records here, that ‘sexual advances are more likely 
to be made and well received when alcohol is 
consumed.” But you would be well advised to lay 
off those stinging nettles you were thinking of 
giving a whirl; they are condemned most memor- 
ably in Aphrodisiacs and Anti-Aphrodisiacs, an 
early work of John Davenport's published in 1869. 

One would not have taken this line if Dr. Hen- 
riques’s survey had much more to impart than that 
you never know what people will be getting up 
to next, if he were better informed about Western 
society (he thinks that the Beat Generation are 
adolescents—in -age, that the Wolfenden Report 
did ‘a great deal’ to liberalise our attitudes to 
homosexuality), if he merely wrote with less pom- 
pous woodenness. Further, his subtitle is mis- 
leading: his interests are less in sociology than in 
what the popular mind, at any rate, normally dis- 
tinguishes as anthropology. The Pacific islands, 
South-East Asia, Africa are combed for rituals 
and routines while the West gets some highly de- 
batable generalisations. There is more about ritual 
prostitution in eighteenth-century India than 
about adultery in modern Britain and America, 
more about the Swazi than the Swedes. We learn 
very little about what courtly love, Restoration 
licence or Victorian respectability actually meant, 
less still about how our sexual behaviour ties up 
with our religion, economics, class-structure, dress, 
literature, entertainment, attitudes to alcohol— 
how many evenings at the local will fire off as 
many seductions as how many sherry parties? Dr. 
Henriques doesn’t know, or anyway isn’t saying. 
Our changing ideals of female beauty are ‘depen- 
dent upon factors which are inherent in a par- 
ticular society at any given moment of time.” What 
factors? 

KINGSLEY AMIS 
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Civil and Military 

The Truman-MacArthur Controversy and the 
Korean War, By John W. Spanier (O.U.P., 
52s.) 

The Final Secret of Pearl Harbor. By Rear- 
Admiral Robert A. Theobald. (Holborn 
Publishing Co., 16s.) 

Tue ability of American statesmen to control the 

activities of the military who are constitutionally 

their subordinates has been much debated in the 

United States in recent years. Mr. Spanier’s im- 

portant study of the circumstances and conse- 

quences of the dismissal of General MacArthur 
by President Truman is a contribution to this 
debate, rather than a new historical investigation 
of circumstances already pretty well known. In- 
deed, the one point of comparative novelty—Mr. 

Spanier’s view that the United States before 

Korea was clearly envisaging a policy of trying 

to divide Communist Russia from China, in part 

by jettisoning the Formosa government—is not 
substantiated by any hard evidence. On the other 
hand, he has no difficulty in proving that the 
price of getting rid of MacArthur, a step that 
the general’s own conduct had made inevitable 
unless civilian control were to become meaning- 
less, was to abjure any flexibility in Far Eastern 
policy. The attack mounted on the administration 
by MacArthur and his supporters in Congress, 
notably Senator Taft, was so menacing that it 
could only be fought off by bringing in the Chiefs 
of Staff as the Administration’s chief defenders, 
and by denying any intention of modifying 

American policy towards Peking. In that sense 

Eisenhower himself, although able to make peace 

in terms of less than total victory, which Truman 

could not afford to do, has subsequently been a 

prisoner of his own party’s partial victory. 

But the interest of Mr. Spanier’s book is not 
limited to the issue of how best to fight Com- 
munism in the Far East, which was the one over 
which Truman and MacArthur clashed. He 
examines the -wider question of what it was in 
American political and military thinking that 
made such a-clash possible. He finds the answer, 
as others have found it in relation to other such 
problems, in the sharp division made by the 
American democracy as a whole between foreign 
policy and war. If this division is absolute, 
physical force is only a last resort, but then it 
must be total; nothing short of complete victory 
can suffice and any attempts to limit commanders 
in their use of means amounts to civilian ‘inter- 
ference.’ Since ‘limited wars’ are in the present 
state of international relations more likely than 
total ones, this doctrine is hopelessly unsuited to 
fhe present age; but much effort will have to be 

ut into the task of converting some of the mili- 
fry and much of Congress and of public opinion, 
this view. The separation of powers in the 

American constitution, with the temptation it pre- 
gents to ambitious soldiers to seek support from 
the political opposition, is a prime obstacle to 
proper civilian control both of defence and of the 
foreign policy that is now largely made in the 
course of taking military dispositions. 

Admiral Theobald’s book helps one to under- 
stand why many of the American military are sus- 
picious of politicians. In their standard history 
of America’s pre-war diplomacy, Messrs. Langer 
and Gleason write of Japan's attack on Pearl 
Harbour: ‘it remains inexplicable that respon- 
sible military authorities should have been taken 
so completely by surprise.’ Admiral Theobald 
offers an explanation. The likelihood of such an 
‘pttack was, he maintains, overwhelmingly plain 

Washington as a result of the breaking of the 
pasos codes. The two chiefs of staff, Admiral 
Stark and General Marshall, were too well versed 
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in their craft not to see that all such information 
was made available at Pearl Harbour. The only 
reason for their behaviour in the preceding weeks, 
and in the final very curious twenty-four hours in 
Washington, could have been orders from above, 
that is, from their constitutional Commander-in- 
Chief, President Roosevelt. In other words, in 
order to make sure that when the inevitable war 
with Japan arrived he would be followed by a 
united people, President Roosevelt was prepared 
to offer up the Pacific Fleet as bait. As an explana- 
tion of the facts, 4t makes sense; and yet the 
tremendous risks involved seem out of harmony 
with what we know of the personalities involved. 


The final secret remains a secret. 
MAX BELOFF 


Eliot and Fry 


The Third Voice. By Denis Donoghue. (O.U.P., 
30s.) 

Twat the prestige of poetic drama in any age is no 
guarantee of permanent literary achievement is a 
lesson of history. We know enough about the con- 
ditions in which poetic drama flourishes to save us 
from expecting to plan them into existence. 
Theatres may be packed and actors may excel 
themselves, but the intellectual vitality of a period 
may not choose to make the theatre its home. 
Great drama, as distinct from ‘good theatre,’ im- 
plies concentration, a meeting between writers 
and audience at a level deeper than plot and tech- 
nique. In our own age the deeper meeting is likely 
to evoke some degree of fear, boredom and self- 
disgust, all undeniably real feelings, very widely 
experienced and powerful for good or evil. So 
the dramatist aiming at the deeper levels—and 
this is the main excuse for verse—assumes heavy 
responsibilities. 

In these essays Mr. Donoghue discusses the 
plays of English and American poets with a clear 
sense of the ramifications of his subject. His task 
was the more difficult in that there were no 
masterpieces for him to interpret. But by keeping 
in view the question whether progress has been 
made towards the creation of a serviceable verse 
other than the iambic pentameter he gives himself 
scope for personal judgments about familiar 
materials, chief of which being Mr. Eliot’s plays. 
The ‘third voice’ of the title is, in Eliot’s words, 
‘the voice of the poet when he attempts to create 
a dramatic character speaking in verse; when 
he is saying, not what he would say in his 
own person, but only what he can say with- 
in the limits of one imaginary character address- 
ing another imaginary character.’ 

The verse of the later Eliot plays is shown to be 
more successful from this point of view than that 
of Murder in the Cathedral. But the claims made 
for The Confidential Clerk and The Elder States- 
man are far from persuasive. Mr. Donoghue 
writes the word ‘holiness’ with a capital, and is 
inclined to gush about ‘illumination’ and 
‘spirituality.’ He goes more than halfway to meet 
Mr. Eliot’s own word-play. What Sir Claude 
Mulhammer’s phrase ‘the real world’ signifies is 
clear enough, but the plays do not take us far 
beyond mere cliché. In shedding some of his 
earlier starkness and becoming urbane Mr. Eliot 
has drifted closer to the ethos of the parish maga- 
zine. The verse may be more supple but the 
dominant impression is of monotony. We have 
only to think of such a ‘minor classic’ of 
‘spirituality’ as Silas Marner to realise the tenu- 
ousness of these plays, in which both the com- 
monplace ‘world’ and the ‘reality’ which 
transcends it suffer diminution. In general there is 
too wide a gap between Mr. Donoghue’s appre- 
ciation and the plays themselves. Though he 
writes ‘Eliot's is very much a Paleface theatre,’ 
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he does not see that the criticism strikes deep 
enough to make discussion of Eliot’s verse a side- 
issue. In his examination of Yeats, Auden, Fry, 
Pound, Eberhart and others, he draws attention 
to the characteristic vigour of Pound’s version of 
the Trachinie of Sophocles. Directness and 
vigour are certainly uncommon virtues in modern 
verse drama. ‘Mr. Fry’s language has a soft 
centre.’ But a flourishing drama is a communal 
achievement and, as Mr. Donoghue insists, the 
conditions seem unpropitious. 

G. D. KLINGOPULOS 


Ha-Ha for the Bohemians 


The Banquet Years. By-Roger Shattuck. (Faber, 
36s.) 


THERE is always something vaguely suspect in 


‘ Anglo-Saxon enthusiasm for la vie de Bohéme. 


When the Anglo-Saxons in question happen to 
be university teachers it is worse still. A company 
of wild but talented fellows only pausing from 
their creative exertions in order to play practical 
jokes on the crass boutgeoisie—this myth seems 
guaranteed to send a glow of vicarious warmth 
through every academic heart. How the profes- 
sors relish every moment of Bohemian jollity, 
how they overestimate every squib and cracker 
produced by their heroes. Their minds are wide 
open; there will be no misunderstood Rimbauds 
laid to their account if they can help it; rather 
than reject the eccentric they will accept the 
phoney, and, if their criticism is to become phoney 
in its turn, this is a small sacrifice to make for 
the sake of what Ukridge called ‘the broad, 
flexible outlook.’ The result is admiration of 
shady behaviour and bullying arrogance as the 
indispensable symptoms of genius and an un- 
critical acceptafice of the artist’s slightest antics 
which comes perilously near to being condescen- 
sion. 

Bhese somewhat irascible reflections are in- 
duced by a reading of The Banquet Years. The 
book is described as ‘The Origins of the Avant- 
Garde in France,’ and it mostly. consists of four 
studies dealing with one painter, the Douanier 
Rousseau, one musician, Erik Satie, and two 
writers, Alfred Jarry and Guillaume Apollinaire. 
Professor Shattuck has clearly done a great deal 
of work on his four subjects, trying to elucidate 
their tangled biographies and producing a sort of 
catalogue raisonné of their numerous an 
heterogeneous works, This is a useful book for 
anyone interested in its period. It collects a large 
number of facts which have not been collected 
before, and quite a few myths as well. 

But, this once said, I found it an infuriating 
book. To begin with, there is Professor Shattuck’s 
brightly adjectival style which ranges from 
the rumbustious to the incomprehensible. He 
writes of Satie: ‘He already ‘iad a suitably fabled 
room . . . rigged up with a system of locks and 
tramsoms to allow light and air to enter from 
the landing and keep out prying looks.’ In so far 
as I'can make this out, it appears to mean that 
the musician had a lock on his door and a skylight 
over it, but to put it like that would not perhaps 
have been sufficiently ‘fabled’ for Professor Shat- 
tuck’s purpose. Or take his comment on the 
monkey, Bosse-de-Nage, the companion of Jarry’s 
Dr. Faustroll; ‘The monkey's meaningless and 
all-meaning “ha-ha” brings out the principle of 
true dialogue: that each speech must actively 
outstrip the last and not merely acknowledge what 
has gone before.’ This seems to me about as 
meaningless and all-meaning as any ‘ha-ha’ or, 
for that matter, as any monkey. 

Underlying ‘this book is a mixture of preten- 
tiousness and naiveté which strikes one by turns 
as banal and obscure. Professor Shattuck’s attempt 
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to make of Rousseau, Satie, Jarry and Apollinaire 
the founding fathers of modernity is in itself a 
worse confounding of the already confused 
cultural history of the period. Apollinaire, in- 
deed, was an accurate reflector of trends. He did 
not create any ‘modern’ movement, but he did 
realise it was taking place. However, he is likely 
to be remembered as a lyric poet of a type which 
appears traditional when compared with, say, 
Reverdy or even the early St. John Perse. 
Rousseau was a good painter, but almost any of 
half a dozen great names has a better title to be 
considered as precursor or founder of the school 
of contemporary French painting... Jarry was an 
eccentric who in Ubu Roi did produce a remark- 
able premonition of what came afterwards with 
Dada and the Surrealists, but whose importance 
is strictly limited. Of Satie I cannot speak, but 
Professor Shattuck does not seem to me to have 
made out a case for considering him as the well- 
spring of modern French music. 

The claims made for these founding four in The 
Banquet Years are usually exaggerated and some- 
times exaggerated to the point of absurdity. We 
might just admit that ‘the banquet years began 
to search out a new canon of thought and a new 
structure of expression, but to be told in a foot- 
note that ‘Only one other equally far-reaching 
attempt to recast the operation of the human mind 
has been made within the central cultural tradi- 
tion of the West’ is a little too much. And when 
it turns out that this previous revolution con- 
sisted of Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises it is hard 
to know whether to laugh or weep. Professor 
Shattuck seems to have accepted sense and non- 
sense, fact and fiction, real life and play-acting, 
philosophy and Rosicrucianism as existing on 
exactly the same level, to have gathered them 
together behind a smokescreen of obscurity and 
called the resulting pea-souper a book. 

If I were feeling in a vindictive mood, I might 
quote some of his translations, which are very 
bad, or elaborate on the appalling coyness with 
which he sketches the Parisian social scene round 
about 1900—‘the only barrier to rampant 
adultery was the whalebone corset.’ 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Carry On Breathing 


The Forests of Lithuania. By Donald Davie. 
(Marvell Press, 12s. 6d.) 
Figs and Thistles, By Sydney Goodsir Smith. 
(Oliver and Boyd, 12s. 6d.) 
One and One. By P. J. Kavanagh. (Heinemann, 
12s. 6d.) 
Opus Posthumous. By Wallace Stevens. (Faber, 
36s.) 
Dr. Davie has soughi and won a reputation as a 
kind of iron-lung poet, interested in, and devot- 
ing an admirable intelligence to, the techniques 
of carrying on breathing, the exploration and 
definition of handicaps and limits. But in this 
book he emerges, looking very fit, and demon- 
strates a wide range of remedial exercises. We 
o-serve a musculature not merely unimpaired 
but exemplary; powerful, delicate movement and 
deep, steady breathing. The Forests of Lithuania 
is not a translation, but a set of imitations of the 
Pan Tadeusz of Mickiewicz. It starts with a ‘Fore- 
word’ (unsuccessful Poundian pastiche) and then 
there are six sections of narrative verse, con- 
ducted briskly in a shifting three-stress line 
diversified by all manner of elegancies of rhythm 
and diction. This occurs in the middle of a roll- 
call of Polish mushrooms: 
Some { 
As poor relations scorned 


For ill effect or taste, 

Yet deem not useless if 

They shade flies, nourish beasts, 
Enamel groves. 


The syntax and diction are vaguely eighteenth- 
century Miltonic, but the fourth line is lifted from 
Wordsworth. There is a remarkable range of 
effects rather like this, from Marvellian conceits 
and outbursts of precious rhyming to such calcu- 
lated grandeur as: 

Kosciusko sworn and sworded 

To drive three powers from Poland 

Or fall upon that sword. 


It would be easy to multiply examples of pure 
diction and articulate energy. The sixth section is 
in terza rima (three defective stanzas) and there 
is a splendidly heroic epilogue. This is a very rich 
poem; the bear-hunt has genuine vigour, the 
characters, though somewhat dimly seen, are all 
‘good for some singable idiom.’ The work might 
have been called Homage to Mickiewicz; though 
the range of effects is entirely different from 
Pound’s, one sees that what Dr. Davie reads turns 
into Dr. Davie. He has produced a very idiosyn- 
cratic book, but its queerness is of the authorita- 
tive kind that founds a new normality. 


Mr. Goodsir Smith’s collection (‘some of thir 
poems hae been prentit afore’) needs a glossary, 
and a ‘word leet’ is provided, but on a perishable 
separate sheet that Sassenachs will need to look 
after. One of the great virtues of these poems is 
that their language exempts them from the Eng- 
lish ban on talking big. The maker is frankly en- 
slaved to a muse, enjoying the divine furor but 
also suffering the pains of its withdrawal, and 
magniloquent about everything. 

There are some lovely and skilful poems like 
‘Cokkils,’ some first-rate rowdyism, some vivid 
translations (Blok and Corbiére). The language 
supports and dignifies bardic attitudes, and there 
are passages which deviate little from Southern 
English and yet sound very grand: this would not 
count for much in an Englishman’s poem: 


I heard the far fell cry o Aphrodite’s horn 

And snuff't the rank bouquet o love’s approach. 
Time and again one stirs with pleasure at sonie 
full-mouthed audacity. Mr. Goodsir Smith is 
worth the trouble of the word leet. 


Mr. Kavanagh’s poem ‘Intimations of Un- 
reality’ has for some time been a certain choice 
for any good anthology of the Fifties, but there 
are half a dozen others just as good in his book. 
There are witty songs with a seventeenth-century 
flavour, Auden cadences and MacNeice wit, but 
the voice is of an individual valued because his 
conversation is made up of mutually consistent 
affirmations and ironies. 

I assumed the critical faculty like an inheritance 

which it is not, I guess, watching the phalanx 

of ambiguous treasons advancing, whose per- 
sonal history 

is identical to mine. . . . 


Mr. Kavanagh is unfussily certain that being a 
poet is precisely as difficult and tragic as Mr. 
Goodsir Smith cries that it is. There are three 
very good poems on this, ‘Love Poem, ‘The 
Words of Mercury to a Muse, and ‘Nothing is 
Easy,’ which should also go into the anthology. 
Opus Posthumous, which I reviewed here about 
a year ago, contains early poems omitted from the 
collected edition, as well as a small but important 
group belonging to Stevens's last years. There are 
also two short plays, some uncollected prose and a 
brilliant collection of ‘Adagia.’ The book is 
essential to the reader of Stevens and it is incon- 
ceivable that the year has seen any other volume 
of poetry of comparable value. 
FRANK KERMODE 
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Fishing 
Gold and Sand. By James Aldridge. (The Bodley 
Head, 13s. 6d.) 
A Clash of Cymbals. By James Blish. (Faber, 
13s. 6d.) 
The Tongue of Fire. By Mika Waltari. (Putnam, 
12s. 6d.) 
IN some ways, a week like this can be more inter- 
esting than a good one. My duty is to draw out- 
standing novels to your attention. The duty of 
every sane publisher is to bring out those he has 
in time for the holidays. So we're free this week 
to go fishing in the astonishing tide of published 
fiction which surges across a reviewer's desk 
without ever coming normally under your eye. 
Yet this is nine-tenths of a reviewer’s work, and 
sometimes seems the more important part of it. 
After all, there goes the great majority, the main 
stream. There’s the material on which you've got 
to base your generalisations; only after reading it 
can you discuss Modern Fiction, why it’s written 
and what about. And only then can you appreciate 
properly why the others stand out. 

You can learn more about a writer, for example, 
from the work where he hasn’t quite subdued his 
material than from the successes he’s brought off. 
James Aldridge has divided Gold and Sand into 
nine short stories; but it’s really three blocs of 
novel-experience which for some reason have 
refused to rise into full-sized company with The 
Diplomat and I Wish He Would Not Die. There 
are two stories about a boyhood in the Australian 
bush: the son of a village drunk wins a victory 
over the town by pelting every respectable tin roof 
with midnight rocks, and over himself by sparing 
an old red dog-fox on a hunt. Three are about the 
Russo-Finnish winter war—angry but rather 
faded snapshots, these. The rest all revolve about 
the lives of ageing barnstorming fliers in post-war 
Egypt: two English, one a tough, itinerant Ameri- 
can who drags his ten-year-old son along on 
alarming excursions filming sharks beneath the 
Red Sea. Mr. Aldridge tries two studies of their 
relationship, which are the best things in the book 
—vivid and exciting, with constant tension of 
character. But his longest and most formally ambi- 
tious piece is a curiously lifeless story of the 
friendship, terminated by the bombs of Novem- 
ber, 1956, between a shy English pilot and an 
Egyptian. His difficulty seems to be a compulsion 
to write political stories about unpolitical people. 
He admires, in a way which recalls both Nevil 
Shute and Hemingway, the spare, open-necked 
life of the mechanised twentieth-century frontier, 
with its masculine skills and oil-cloth virtues. He 
wants to show that politics intrude on such a life 
with tragic irrelevance; but the fact is that they 
also dwarf it. The splendid ideal of a life without 
newspapers dwindles to the parochialism of people 
who don’t read them. Perhaps he shouid try leav- 
ing out politics altogether, and return to his 
dogged American and the anxious boy in the coral 
jungles of the Red Sea. There’s a fine novel some- 
where there. ' 

Then in a normal week, we'd probably haye to 
overlook science fiction, usually so specious both 
as fiction and as science. I still can’t bring myself 
to use the name ‘novel’ about a story in which 
2,000-year-old people career about the galaxy in 
chitons and sandals, but it would be short-sighted 
to devalue all the inventiveness and intelligence 
which has gone into James Blish’s A Clash of 
Cymbals. This is a kind of cosmic On the Beach: 
the last sons of Earth, colonising a rather sub- 
topian planet at the far end of the Milky Way, 
learn that the end of the universe is at hand. It is 
about to impinge (if that’s the word) on a universe 
of anti-matter, and the two will cancel out like | 
plus and minus signs. None of the ageless charac- 
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ters in the book are quite solid enough to make 
this a real loss; but it is developed with enormous 
ingenuity and imagination, and at the end, when 
the last earthmen force themselves through the 
eye of time to ensure that there will be matter for 
a new creation, I'd have waved a United Nations 
flag if I'd had one. The point is that, if neither 
fiction nor science has room for this kind of 
speculative play about the edges of our knowledge, 
a new medium has to be created to hold it. If 
some one could marry such intelligent concern 
about the future with really serious fiction, it 
would do more than anything else to reintegrate 
our culture with Sir Charles Snow. 

An enormous amount of the fiction ycu never 
hear of is written by people trying to communicate 
(this is why you don’t hear of it) the incommunic- 
able. In every batch of novels which reaches a 
reviewer's desk, at least two or three will be 
attempts to deal with the experiences of pain or 
accidie or religious intuition. Occasionally a 
Bernanos or a Denton Welch will find a language 
to express these, but for every Voice through a 
Cloud.or Curé de Campagne a score of honour- 
able failures drop annually into limbo. Mika 
Waltari, the Finnish author of those pre-historic 
epics The Egyptian and The Etruscan, has a shot 
in The Tongue of Fire at conveying religious 
possession. A small, agonised clerk finds himself 
driven to accost strangers on the street and inform 
them that God is seeking them. The early chap- 
ters which describe this compulsion do convey 
something of the burden of Calvinist election, but 
unfortunately the hero finds a friend to listen, and 
the novel bogs down in his attempts to describe 
an experience which can only be enacted. The 
book is worth study if only to bring home by con- 
trast the magnitude of what Dostoievsky 
achieved. 

RONALD BRYDEN 





COMPANY MEETING 





EAST AFRICAN SISAL 
PLANTATIONS 


Tue 31st ordinary general meeting of East African 
Sisal Plantations, Limited, was held on December 29 
in London, Mr. G. R. S. Doyle (the chairman) pre- 
Siding. 

In the course of his speech the Chairman said: — 

In my statement I referred to the labour situation 
on the Estate where a series of strikes have affected 
production. We have taken steps to establish a better 
understanding and I hope a healthier atmosphere will 
result therefrom. 

Machine dried fibre is now being produced at our 
new factory. The transition from the old to the new 
processing plant took rather longer than was expected 
due to the complete change in working conditions. 
The duplication in factory staff necessary during the 
change over, together with the higher scale of wages, 
largely contributed to the increased costs of produc- 
tion. Most of the difficulties have now been overcome 
and I look forward to a much smoother and more 
economical flow of production. 


The price of sisal fluctuated very considerably 
during the year under review, but the market now 
appears to have steadied itself at the higher levels. 
The statistical position of hard fibres appears sounder 
today than it has been for a long time. Thefe is a 
good demand for early and forward deliveries, Provid- 
ing the present price trend is maintained, and subject 
to any unforeseen circumstances, I anticipate a con- 
siderable improvement in the profit of the current 
year. 


The report was adopted. 
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TRUSTEES ON TRIAL 


By NICHOLAS 


Tue law governing the powers of 
investment for trustees has re- 
mained substantially unchanged 
for seventy years and at long last 
a Government White Paper on 
its proposed amendment has been 
published, to the great delight of 
the Stock Exchange. The essence 
of the Government proposals is 
to allow trustees first, to invest in 
a much wider range of fixed- 
interest sterling securities, includ- 
ing mortgages on property, the debentures of UK 
companies and the London issues of the World 
Bank; secondly, to invest up to half their funds 
in the equity shares of large UK companies, in 
the units of authorised unit trust companies and 
in the shares of building societies. Why the stock 
markets should regard this as an occasion for 
selling gilt-edged on a fall and buying equity 
shares on the top of a 50 per cent. rise is past my 
understanding. It may be twelve months before 
the amendment becomes law and before dilly- 
dallying trustees decide that it is worth while to 
cut a capital loss and reduce the immediate income 
of their trust funds through a switch from gilt- 
edged to equity shares. The more enterprising 
trustees have long since gone to the Courts to 
vary their power of investment, and most new 
trusts have the usual wide investment clause. But 
some scribe has worked out that the White Paper 
could affect gilt-edged holdings of some £500 
million. Perhaps—but spread over five years, if I 
know anything about the family lawyer. 

The White Paper has some curious ideas about 
the practice of investment. Of course fixed- 
interest securities are hopelessly unrewarding in 
periods of inflation when money loses its value, 
but it is very improbable that a trust can maintain 
its real position by holding only half its capital in 
equity shares. Since 1938 the Financial Times 
index of equities has done little better than keep 
pace with the 240 per cent. rise in prices, while 
gilt-edged has fallen by 32 per cent. Thus a trust 
fund under the White Paper rules would have 
deteriorated substantially in real terms since 1938. 
Since 1949 it would have done better, for equities 
have advanced, according to the index, by 217 per 
cent., but the restrictions upon the choice of equity 
shares make it unlikely that the trustees will ever 
come off as well as the Financial Times index. 

Under the new rules written advice has to be 
taken—except in the case of an institutional trust 
company—from a ‘competent professional finan- 
cial adviser’ and stockbrokers, accountants and 
bank managers are named as examples. I would 
have thought that stockbrokers know too much 
and accountants and bank managers know too 
little for practical investment selection. Trusts 
have to take longish views and only a professional 
economist is capable of naming industries for 
long-term investment. And if he were an econo- 
mist of the high intelligence of Keynes he would 
be changing his opinion every six months and 
driving the trustees to distraction. Far better leave 
the trustees to use their own common sense after 
reading a weekly journal like the Spectator. 

There is also a clause in the White Paper which 
to me does not make sense. The trustees can invest 
in equities provided not more than 10 per cent: 
of the fund or £250, whichever is the greater, is 
invested in any one company. If the fund were as 
smal! as £2,500 it would be much too risky to 
invest 10 per cent. in one company. If the fund 
were as large as £250,000 and £125,000 were put 
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into equities it would be impossible to find 500 
different equity shares with good long-term pros- 
pects and it would be quite impracticable for the 
trustees to manage such a portfolio even if it 
could be built up to such a size. The draughtsman 
of this paper could not have had much practical 
experience of investment. 

For the rest the paper follows the conventional 
investment lines—that the company selected for 
equity holding must be large—with a paid-up 
capital of £1 million—and must have paid divi- 
dends in each of the five preceding years. This 
addiction to the ‘blue chips’ will mean some heavy 
losses for the trust funds. Consider what happened 
in market values over the years to such ‘blue chips’ 
as Imperial Tobacco, Coats, Courtaulds, Vickers, 
Cunard, etc. As the Financial Times remarked, 
whereas it was hitherto possible to lose half the 
capital of a trust by investing in gilt-edged, it is 
now possible to lose the lot by investing in the 
wrong equities. 

The White Paper may reassure trustees that 
they are under no obligation to revise their port- 
folios but, believe me, from now on they will be 
on trial and will have to give an account to their 
beneficiaries of their wisdom or lack of it in the 
choice of equity shares. It is a terrifying prospect 
for them! They can now never afford to go to 
sleep after making their decisions. As everyone 
knows, equity shares go up and down and if a 
trust falls in when they are down there will be 
the devil to pay. Some ardent beneficiaries will 
want to know why the trustees failed to sell at the 
top or buy at the bottom. 

A firm of brokers has been unwise enough to 
publish in its investment letter a charming fairy 
story which tells the truth about cyclical move- 
ment in equity shares. If a fund of £10,000 had 
been locked away in the Financial Times index 
at the end of 1949 it would now be worth £31,784: 
but if it had been sold out at the top in 1951, 
bought back at the bottom in June, 1952, sold 
out again in July, 1955, bought back in Novem- 
ber, 1956 (Suez), sold out in July, 1957, and bought 
back in February, 1958 (after the Thorneycroft 
slump), it would now be worth no less than 
£56,836! As the broker’s story went, this fantastic 
capital increase of over 54 times was only secured 
because a good fairy rang a bell every time the 
market touched the high of a bull market or the 
bottom of a bear market. No trustee can be 
expected to be innocent enough to have the 
guidance of a good fairy. The trouble is that with- 
out even a wicked fairy intervening, some trustees 
will buy at the top and sell at the bottom. I fore- 
see a wholesale resignation of trustees when the 
trustee law is finally changed. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE shortage of stock on jobbers’ books caused 
fon unseemly rise in prices when markets 
opened after the Christmas recess. The Financial 
Times index at 338.6 has now exceeded my col- 
league’s September prophecy of 323 and it seems 
bound for still higher levels before Budget day 
unless a rise in Bank rate intervenes to check the 
bullishness. Ultimately the market is bound to 
overreach itself. Even the best of equities can be 
over-priced. Take the case of MARKS AND SPENCER 
non-voting ‘A’ shares which are now 24 times 
higher than they were in 1957. In three years this 
clever management has been able to raise the net 
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trading profits less than 50 per cent.—from £5.4 
million to £7.6 million (after tax). At 75s. 6d. the 
market is now valuing the equity at the equivalent 
of twenty-seven years’ purchase of their last earn- 
ings against only eight and a half years’ purchase 
at one time in 1957. Fashions obviously have 
changed in the investment world and will change 
again. So beware! 


Finance Shares 

When the stock markets are booming, when 
trade is expanding and take-over bids and new 
issues of capital are constantly being made, the 
leading finance houses cannot fail to make a 
‘killing.’ It is not, as a rule, easy for the investor 
to participate in this boom, for the finance house 
equities are either unquoted (like Morgan Grenfell 
or Rothschild) or very tightly held. For example, 
the £1 shares of MERCURY SECURITIES have risen 
to £15 and on the last dividend return a yield of 
only 1.7 per cent. This company has a majority 
shareholding in S. G. Warburg, perhaps the most 
aggressive of the City financiers, and Mr. War- 
burg himself is chairman. The profits Warburg’s 
made out of the great and successful battle for 
British Aluminium must have been immense. 
Their year ends in March and last year a scrip 
bonus of 663 per cent. was given. If the report of 
a Sunday newspaper is accurate Mercury 
Securities intends to split their shares and put 
them on a better income basis. I would be sur- 
prised if their last earnings of 92 per cent. were 
not doubled. For the rich investor these shares 
should be intriguing. WooD HALL TRUST is another 
interesting finance equity. The company became 
an investment holding company in 1952 with two 
main subsidiaries—Sandeman’s wine business 
including some Scotch whisky companies, and 
Hart Son and Company, merchant bankers. Later 
acquisitions were two finance companies (Scottish 
Assets and Holt Trust) and Davis Estates, who are 
contractors and estate developers in this country 
and Australia. The company earned 78 per cent. 
in the year to June last and paid 25 per cent. Much 
better results can be expected in the current year. 
At 32s. 3d. the Ss. shares are not dear to yield 
3.8 per cent. on dividends and about 12 per cent. 
on earnings. 
Critics’ Choice 

Reading the New Year tips in the weekend 
press I was not at all impressed by some of the 
selections—such as VICKERS Or P AND O—or by 
some of the cotton textile shares. Vickers is a 
wonderful company but it has important ship- 
building and aircraft divisions which are not 
going to be the winners of 1960. The shipping 
recovery is not yet visible, and I would repeat my 
former switching policy—from the shipyards to 
the ship-breakers. METAL INDUSTRIES, which I 
recommended on that account on December 11 at 
69s., has now made a bid for LANCASHIRE DYNAMO. 
The shares are now 74s. 6d. and still attractive. 
As for cotton textiles, they are presently enjoying 
a strong recovery, but how long will this last? 
I would not like to back it very far except in 
LANCASHIRE COTTON for a while. On the whole I 
would sooner take an interest in STONE-PLATT, 
which is well known as the leading manufacturer 
of machinery for the cotton, woollen and worsted 
and rayon industries. This company has now 
branched out into other industries, making equip- 
ment for oil exploration, for the lighting and air- 
conditioning of railway carriages and ships, for 
signalling, for various castings, in fact, catering 
for capital goods in a wide variety of trades. A 
substantial proportion of its sales are now outside 
the textile machinery field, but the reconstruction 
of the Lancashire cotton industry is undoubtedly 
mainly responsible for the better profits being 
earned in the year just ended. The shares at 60s. 


return a yield of close on 5 per cent. on the indi- 
cated dividend of 15 per cent. which was last 
covered nearly twice. 
Illingworth Morris and Salts Saltaire 

On November 13 I-called attention to ILLING- 
WORTH MORRIS 4s. shares at 9s. 3d. and said that 
I would be disappointed if the year’s distribution 
were not raised to 16 per cent. It was, in fact, 
raised to 20 per cent. and the shares have risen 
to 13s. ex dividend at which they still return the 
attractive yield of 6 per cent. I also said that a 
combined purchase of these shares 4nd SALTS 
SALTAIRE at 7s. should prove profitaltle. Illing- 
worth Morris were already the majority share- 
holder in Salts Saltaire and they have now made 
a bid of 8s. for the rest of the capital. My only 
complaint is that IM are acquiring SS much too 
cheaply. They upset the market in the first instance 
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by making a ‘partial’ bid for SS (which is against 
the rules for ‘U’ bidders), and now they have got 
the SS directors’ consent to sell out at 8s. Although 
SS, being weavers, are more speculative than IM, 
I would have valued their shares at nearer 10s. 
than 8s. However, this acquisition gives IM an 
improved status in the wool textile market and as 
their earnings in the year to September last rose 
from 9 per cent. to 35 per cent., giving a cover 
for the 20 per cent. dividend of 1}, and as they 
should be still higher in the current year, follow- 
ing the SS acquisition, I think the shares are 
entitled to sell on a lower yield basis than 6 per 
cent. Wool is an up and down business, being 
dependent upon the price of the commodity, and 
not suitable for long-term investment, but in these 
days a 54 per cent. yield would be suitable, giving 
IM a price of over 15s. 


DESCENT INTO WONDERLAND 


From Our Industrial Correspondent 


ouser; and 1959 did not arrest their descent 
into wonderland. We had a printing strike, 
which may have been a lock-out, because it 
started as an overtime ban, with nine unions 
united, and one apart, but all together after all. 
We had Lord Birkett, a judge, called in, but as 
a referee who was not a judge, yet more than 
a chairman. (In 1960, the Government will surely 
suggest that the supreme arbiter in all our major 
industrial disputes should be the United Nations 
Security Council.) We also had the birth of the 
TUC inquiry into strikes. 

There was a motion at the annual Congress 
in September from the Engineer Surveyors’ 
Association; they were worried about the activi- 
ties of some shop-stewards, and said so. In the 
eyes of their more horny-handed colleagues, this 
little, off-beat union was ‘too bright and good 
for human nature’s daily food’; its motion was 
despised and eventually rejected; but this did not 
prevent Sir Thomas Williamson, on behalf of 
the General Council, from announcing there 
would be inquiry into strikes, including unofficial 
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strikes (which occasionally, it might almost be 
argued, could conceivably have something to do 
with the activities of some shop-stewards). And the 
inquiry has now started, to the accompaniment 
of ominous sounds from Mr. Cousins. His huge 
union, it seems, would find the task of collecting. 
all the information the committee of inquiry 
wants too much for its frail resources. 

It has been a fallow year for Mr. Cousins. His 
hour of glory on the hydrogen bomb. at the 
Labour Party conference was untimely snatched 
away by the Prime Minister’s announcement of 
a general election. The Blackpool inquest was. 
an inadequate second best for him. With no 
motions and no amendments and no chance to 
use his block vote, Mr. Cousins succeeded in 
making himself look more isolated than ever— 
no easy task with one and a quarter million 
members at your back. 

Mr. Bill Paynter, a nice, human Communist 
from South Wales, became secretary of the mine- 
workers in place of Mr. Arthur Horner, a nice, 
human Communist from South Wales. In the 
New Year, there is every prospect that Mr. Alwyn 
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Machen, an unorthodox non-Communist from 
Yorkshire, will become president i: place of Mr. 
Ernest Jones, an orthodox non-Communist from 
Yorkshire. Otherwise, the senior leadership of 
the unions remains unchanged—a fairly uniform 
grey. There seems no hope of a return to the 
roaring Forties of Mr. Arthur Deakin, unless the 
two rising hopefuls, Mr. Alan Birch and Mr. 
Sidney Greene, receive an access of strength— 
or Mr. Cousins has a sudden flowering of 
wisdom. 

The strikes inquiry is important, but probably 
not the most important happening of the year. 
This was the stability of the cost-of-living index 
and the switching of the wages cycle into its 
lowest gear. With these, of course, must be asso- 
ciated the Labour defeat in the election. October 
8 may be even more of a watersh.d for the 
unions than for the Labour Party. Before dawn 
broke over Transport and Congress Houses on 
October 9, we saw the new idea poking its snout 
out of the electoral dust: It All Depends On Us, 
Now. Not since before the war have the unions 
felt so strongly that the burden of looking after 
their members rests on their shoulders alone. 
Previously, so much could be shrugged off for 
prospective political action. With a Labour 
Government swept away for—presumably—at 
least five years, the new thinking is beginning. 

Wages and prices and hours: these are the 
themes. The unions have been strangely slow 
to hear about prices, except as a sort of built-in 
motor convenient for keeping the cost-of-living 
index (and therefore wage rates) moving steadily 
upwards. Now someone has confided to them 
that prices are things you pay in shops, and that 
they can come down as well as go up, which 
helps trade unionists’ wives. We may hear a lot 
about prices in the New Year. 

In fact, it seems just possible that it is now 
the turn of the proprietorial side of industry to 
have its bottom kicked by the public. By 
Christmas, 1960, Mr. Peter Sellers may be making 
us all laugh with his portrayal of a silly, rigid 
shopkeeper, instead of a silly, rigid shop-steward. 
It would be interesting to see what happened 
if the TUC, finding itself settled in a Conserva- 
tive economy, decided to make it live up to its 
pretentions. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have won a powerful ally in his campaign 
to arouse fhe shopping public to its rights. 
Already Mr. Cousins, who is not a stupid man, 
has spoken up about prices; others will follow. 
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The campaign for the 40-hour week con- 
tinues, interrupted neither by Christmas nor mid- 
summer, seedtime rior harvest. It is coming by 
instalments: the Ford men have got 414; the 
chemical workers, 42; and the engineers have 
been offered 424, but will get better yet, in spite 
of the gloomy mouthings of Mr. McCarty, the 
director of the Engineering Employers’ Federa- 
tion. Someone has told the nationalised elec- 
tricity industry that, with Lord Mills (né Sir 
Percy and once a doughty fighter against en- 
gineering claims) gone from the Ministry of 
Power to higher service, it is now possible to act 
with some show of independence and not be 
shrivelled to a blackened heap of dust by the 
wrath of private employers. They have dared to 
concede the 42-hour week before the engineers. 

The 40-hour week is coming yet, for all that 
overtime which makes it a mockery to the 
workers concerned and gives their employers a 
good reason for considering it a concealed wage 
increase. Who knows, some Government some 
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year may redeem the election oaths of earnestness 
about the distribution of industry. In that happy 
dawn, employers in the Midlands and along the 
Great West Road out of London may not be 
stealing the workers from each othcr’s factories 
with promises of ‘ample overtime available.’ That 
would open the way to a more leisured society, 
and possibly even to a more sensible wages 
structure. 

In the meantime, we must be satisfied, in the 
dying weeks.of the year, with the appearance 
of a new symbol of the affluent society—the 
Government’s Bill to permit payment of wages 
by cheque. It is symbolic, too, that Mr. Heath, 
the new Minister of Labour, is not really sure 
whether many workmen or employers will use 
his new law; in Scotland, where the conjunction 
of the law and the banking system have pro- 
duced a different effect, the facilities for paying 
wages by cheque already exist, but seem to be 
very little used. Nothing will change too quickly, 
for that is not the way in British industry. 


COMPANY NOTES 


ICHARD COSTAIN. With the maintained 

5 per cent. interim dividend, the company has 
issued a valuable half-yearly statement. The chair- 
man, Sir Richard Costain, states that the final 
dividend should again be 10 per cent. and that the 
profits for 1959 will be slightly higher than those 
for 1958. He goes on to say that it may be possible 
to make a modest increase in the dividend in 1961 
as the company has more work on its books in 
the contracting business than ever before. On the 
property investment side of the business it is 
expected that the $34 million block in Toronto 
will become profit-earning during 1960; the com- 
pany has started to build a block in Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, which is almost fully let. The 
£1 ordinary shares, which prior to the statement 
were around £5 each, have fallen to 92s. 6d. xd., 
which rather discounts, for the time being, any 
modest increase in the dividend which is hoped 
for 1961; but nevertheless they are a very sound 
investment. 

Hodge Industrial Securities. The chairman, Mr. 
Julian Hodge, so well known for championing 
the cause of the investor who has not always had 
a fair deal, very promptly issues ‘audited’ half- 
yearly accounts from April 1 to September 30, 
for this hire-purchase company. Total assets have 
nearly doubled at £1.12 million and the trading 
profit for the six months was £45,533 compared 
with £77,945 for the previous twelve months. 
During the year the issued ordinary capital was 
increased from £30,000 to £126,888. Investments 
have appreciated to £191,939 from the book 
value of £94,537. The chairman states that 
business is running well ahead of last year’s and 
will continue to accelerate. It is understood that, 
after March this year, the company’s shares will 
be made available to the public through the Lon- 
don and Cardiff stock exchanges. It is possible at 
present to obtain 74 per cent. on deposit bank 
accounts with this company. 

Unicorn Unit Trust. A new Trust complemen- 
tary to Unicorn, which was formed in 1957, is 
shortly to be launched. The managing director, 
Mr. Edward du Cann, MP, advises that the same 
management will be responsible for its develop- 
ment as in the case of the original Unicorn Trust, 
whose assets now exceed £7,000,000 held by 30,000 
shareholders, including 4,000 Unicorn savings- 
scheme subscribers. Full details of this new trust 
will be published in the Spectator on January 15. 


United Dominions Trust have recently made it 
more widely known that they have for some years 
given hire-purchase facilities to British Servicemen 
stationed overseas to buy new or secondhand cars. 
This proved a valuable help to many in Europe 
and the Far East, and it is believed that UDT is 
alone in offering such a service. This class of 
business increased threefold in October, 1959, as 
compared with the same month in 1958. The £1 
ordinary shares remain a strong market at just 
over £10 per share to yield 24 per cent., which 
investors are willing to accept from this leading 
company in the hire-purchase business which has 
for so Jong commanded a high investment status. 





COMPANY MEETING 





THE KLINGER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DIVIDENDS RESUMED 


THe forty-sixth annual general meeting of The 
Klinger Manufacturing Company Limited was held on 
December 21 in London, Mr. George R. S. Doyle 
(the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 

The Accounts describe the continued strengthening 
of your Company’s finances during the past year. 
Having regard to the results and present indications 
of possible future earnings, your Board has decided 


to recommend the payment of a dividend of 10 per 


cent. After the difficulties of recent years, it is most 
encouraging to have reached a position where the 
Company may resume the payment of a dividend. 

Your Company has adhered firmly to the policy of 
promoting circular knit seam-free stockings and al- 
though at one time this appeared to be out of step 
with the major part of the industry, the position is 
now changed. Demand for this type of stocking is 
growing in this country and selling prices have in- 
creased to a more economic level. Previous reference 
has been made to the installation of machinery for the 
processing of synthetic yarns and for the production 
of knitted outerwear. These departments are now 
well established and justify the Board’s policy of 
diversification of your Company’s affairs. 

The present trading position is satisfactory and 
reflects the improvements described earlier, and 
healthier conditions in the home and export markets. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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364 To Go 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Diaries are no longer for 
people who wish to write 
about what has happened to 
them, or even what they 
expect to happen to them. 
Nowadays almost all the 
diaries printed appear to be 
designed for people stuck in 
a lift between two floors. 
There is no other possible 
explanation for the amount 
of reading matter that is 
nowadays piled into the 
front of what used to be a simple record of dates. 

Take, for example, the Woman’s Own diary. 
You turn to the front for handy reference to this 
and that, and you find, instead, all the usual in- 
gredients of a woman’s magazine. The first sec- 
tion, ignoring rods, poles and perches altogether, 
begins: “Well might our grandmothers feel en- 
vious of the ease with which Miss 1960 can blos- 
som into an eye-catching beauty!’ And a few 
pages later on there is a picture of a girl on a 
rock in a bathing dress (this is a woman’s diary, 
remember) with the caption ‘To tan or not to tan? 
That is the question.’ The keen reader can work 
her way through pictures of Beverley Nichols, 
laundry hints, comparative oven temperatures, and 
pictures of flowers in vases (‘A little extra time and 
patience in arranging your flowers in a vase can 
make them look even more beautiful’) to the actual 
diary—and even that is choked up with horo- 
scope predictions. I don’t know why they don’t 
print the weather forecast while they’re about it 
—it could hardly be less accurate than it is now. 

The Girl diary is even more bizarre in its way. 
Here there is obviously an awful confusion either 
in the minds of the young girls or of their advisers; 
they are offered on consecutive pages pictures of 
Margaret O’Brien, Jean Simmons and Badger 
Peeping from its Sett; Marcus Morris, Girl 
Adventurers and the World’s Athletics Cham- 
pions; and the book opens and closes with highly 
coloured pictures of the Racquet-tailed Motmot 
and the Yellow-winged Sugarbird. 

Plainly it is now ludicrous to pretend that the 
pages of a diary are simply for ready reference; 
all this is reading matter, but reading matter to 
be carried about for 365 days. Does anyone actu- 
ally refer even to the reference pages? I have 
for a good many years now received each 
January a Farmer’s Marketing Diary with my 
initials on the cover in silver. This was the un- 
foreseen result of trying for a few months to sell 
dehydrated vegetables in Finland in the winter of 
1954; in fact the whole project came to nothing 
because the Finns proved to be not wild about 
vegetables of any sort and particularly lukewarm 
avout dried ones, but still this diary keeps on 
coming to me. 

It tells me when to plant my mangold-wrzels 
and when to put my ewes to tup and what milk 
yield to expect from differing brands of cow. And 
the point about this is not so much that I almost 
never plant mangold-wurzels myself; but that I 
simply cannot imagine anyone who does leafing 
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with huge earthy fingers through this little book 
to find out when he should do so. Nor, for the 
matter of that, do I think the Nursing Mirror 
diary would be much used by professionals: how 
would you feel if you saw your nurse looking 
up your blood-pressure in a chart in her diary? 
It would rocket at once. 


Maybe it is time the Spectator, or somebody, 
got out a Radical diary. Unlike the Labour Party 
diary, which offers sentiments plainly applicable 
before the general election, and not quite so 


* fresh on January 1 as when they were picked, 


the Radical diary would merely offer a few uneasy 
suggestions. We could have August 6, 1945 (the 
date of Hiroshima), printed on a black page. 
Along with Summer Time Should Begin we 
could have a terminal date for all the more 
stone-bottomed of Royal Commissions: it would 
read Ministry of Housing Inquiry on Pic- 
cadilly Circus Should End. Instead of stickers 
saying: “Tomorrow is my godmother’s birthday,’ 
we could have stickers saying: ‘Lobby your MP 


Consuming Interest 


And Cried A 





By LESLIE 


BEFORE we have barely had 
time to recover from the 
Christmas brandy, let alone 
pay the poulterer’s bill, the 
shops will be starting their 
January sales (The House of 
Fraser, indeed, got off the mark 
last Monday), and determined 
women will be sitting up wild-eyed all night to 
catch the best of the bargains. The battleaxes 
you see waiting in the sales queues are certainly 
no advertisement for their way of choosing their 
clothes, and I have often wondered what, if any- 
thing, there was to be said for going sales shop- 
ping. So this year I have been picking the brains 
of a friend in the dress trade to find out where 
all these unrepeatable offers really come from. 

Behind all this chaos at the counters, she tells 
me, there lies a basic need of the rag trade to 
unload white elephants and to recoup money laid 
out on what is now old stock. The whole trade 
is involved—not just the retail shops; genuine 
bargains do occur, it seems, but not in the way 
most people think. 

Just what, if you are a woman hell-bent for 
bargains, can you expect? First, there’s the 
merchandise that’s hung fire badly in the store. 
Three or four fashion seasons—about eighteen 
months to two years—is the time usually allowed 
between taking delivery of new goods and selling 
off in a half-yearly sale. (Some London West End 
stores cut down this time and may be selling off 
last year’s goods.) There is an art in displaying 
them in untidy heaps as if they are being prac- 
tically thrown away—though actually they need 
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now.’ It would be encouraging to record the days 
of the deaths of a few politicians; and a good 
idea to print a few political predictions alongside 
the dates on which they have failed to be fulfilled. 
People born on a certain day might like to know 
with whom they shared their fate; that Alan Brien 
and the Russian Revolution of 1905 both saw the 
light on March 12; that those who were born on 
April 1 share the, disadvantage with Sid Field, 
Cicely Courtneidge, Thomas Fowell Buxton (who 
helped to abolish the slave trade) and Bismarck. 

The only thing common to all diaries, it seems, 
is the times of the full moon—a fact which can 
surely be of interest only to midwives and were- 
wolves, reputedly more active then. When I 
started asking people round the office what, if 
anything, they would like in their diaries, some 
said: ‘More blank space at the end’ and some 
said: ‘More blank space at the beginning.’ 

One intellectual contributor said he'd like to 
be able to vary the amount of space given to the 
various, days; he would like, in fact, to write in 
the days himself. There was nothing else he 
wanted: not the Sitwells’ family tree or the 
Encounter deadline days or the telephone number 
of Glyndebourne or even the black-market con- 
tact for getting Glyndebourne tickets. Just blank 
space. Which was all Pepys had; but then he 
only wanted to write a diary. 


Sale! A Sale! 


ADRIAN 


only be marked down by a few shillings to make 
a Sale. 

Secondly, there’s the battered and — bruised 
goods. Dresses without their belts, blouses which 
have shed their buttons, jerseys with lipstick 
Stains—all these will be genuine bargains as far 
as they go. There may be more choice bargains 
in quality clothes that are soiled after a spell 
in the window—but then you have to add the cost 
of cleaning to the bargain price and to subject 
the clothes to all the well-known hazards of dry- 
cleaning (which I shall be talking about in a 
week or two). Gloves, belts, scarves—there’s 
always plenty of choice of what the fashion 
writers call ‘little accessories’; though no one has 
a very good chance of matching colours exactly 
in the free-for-all round the sales counter. 

Even reputable stores do buy in lines of 
seconds at this time of year. Sometimes these 
seconds are of high quality: goods which nearly 
but not quite reached the top standard demanded 
by the brand names. But my fashion friend said, 
too, that they are quite often throw-outs which 
are sold off in cheap lots. And then the panel 
of a dress may be upside down or a sleeve put 
in back to front or a jacket and skirt made of a 
different material. 

Stockings don’t ofien get a chance to shop- 
soil, so these, too, are mostly seconds—they may 
be very good, but seconds are, after all, sold 
all the year round by a good many stores. When 
it comes to shoes, it is usually style and sizing 
that bring shoes into the sales—the extra-large 
sizes can always be found somewhere in_a sale, 
but in -styles so hideous that even the largest— 
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footed customer should think three times before 
planting her plates in them. 

What about furs? Mink coats at half-price, 
beaver lamb coats under £12—fantastic reduc- 
tions. Fantastic is just what some of them are 
—fantastic swindles. For fur is the most dan- 
gerous of all sale merchandise. Unscrupulous 
dealers trade off old furs in sales: which means 
furs that crackle (too dry and likely to split at 
the seams), furs that feel sticky (doctored furs 
given a special treatment to make the skins tem- 
porarily supple) and heavy furs (new furs are 
much lighter than furs which are three or four 
years old). And worst of all, there are the furs 
which are very out-of-date in style—it is no good 
thinking you can have it remodelled and still 
have a bargain, since remodelling a fur often 
costs half as much as the original price. 

From all this I was beginning to conclude 
that it was not worth any woman’s while to go 
te any sale ever. But my friend assures me that 
this is not so. 

This year the long, hot Indian summer left the 
coat departments full as late as the end of 
November, and this is the second bad season 
they've had: so sale coats are cheap and plentiful. 
Tapestry, which has appeared in all kinds of 
furnishing fabrics and clothes and accessories, 
hasn’t gone as well as was expected; all this will 
have to be cleared, as it is too obvious for the 
shops to hang on to it for another year. (I wonder 
if the reason for this could be that the original 
appeal of tapestry, in what children call the olden 
days, was that it was brilliantly coloured; per- 
haps in imitating the faded, antique look the 
manufacturers have left out the main point of 
the stuff.) Remnants in fabric halls are genuinely 
cheaper, and a good buy if you know beforehand 
what length of fabric makes what and don’t buy 
enough to do half a skirt or one and three- 
quarter armchairs. 

The untouchables for women should be the 
long-jacketed suits which were supposed to be 
the incoming fashion—they have sold very badly, 
and if Paris changes direction in January they 
will be a dead loss. Hats, too, are a poor buy, 
since the hat trade is quick off the mark with 
new styles; and cashmeres in nasty colours are 
not worth even half their exorbitant original price. 
Raincoats, underclothes and corsets, too, deserve 
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apparently due for a big New Look in the spring; 
cut-price underwear is probably the same quality 
as objects which are normally sold at the cheaper 
price in other stores—and possibly good Marks 
and Spencer’s is a much better buy than marked- 
down Snooks and Snooks. As for corsets, where 
do those appalling piles of peach-coloured 
horrors come from, complete with laces and 
boning enough for a whale? However fat you 
are, there must be better ways of holding yourself 
in. than picking an untried harness from an 
indiscriminate heap. 

There is one other kind of. bargain that is 
genuine—as far as it goes. The shops often put 
one or two good garments in the windows at 
unrealistically low prices to draw people in. 
Whoever gets those few garments—and there may 
be only one of each kind—really is getting some- 
thing good on the cheap. And that, I suppose, is 
why the women keep their all-night vigil. 


* * * 


While I was talking to my rag-trade friend, | 
asked her about the new American clothes soon 
to be in the shops; and she confirmed my sus- 
picion that attacks on their ‘finish’ were mainly 
the work of jealous British manufacturers. We 
were both rendered almost speechless by the 
quotations from some fashion writers and dress 
houses that American clothes couldn’t compete 
with the ‘high quality of finish on British goods.’ 
When almost every day someone says to me, 
‘Can’t you write something about the way buttons 
come off new dresses—about the bad finishing on 
hems—about the badly finished seams on this 
coat?’ And the Spectator’s most valued secretary 
wears a suit—a British suit—in which the jacket 
and skirt are made of very slightly different 
materials. She didn’t buy it in a sale, either. 


* * * 


Reporting recently on the Record Clubs, which 
sell long-playing classical recordings at rather 
lower prices than the recording companies, I noted 
that the clubs were forcing the companies to 
reduce their prices. Those who have had record 
tokens for Christmas will be pleased to hear that 
three or four of the companies have already intro- 
duced cheaper recordings at around 21s. rather 
than the usual 35s. or more. 
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inch LP series called HMV Concert Classics. 
None of these recordings has been issued in this’ 
country before, they come in coloured sleeves, 
though with a paper rather than a polythene 
envelope, and they cost 22s. 6d. EMI say that, 
with the help of a substantial financial contribu- 
tion from themselves and of artists willing to offer 
their services at lower rates than usual, they hope 
to encourage more people to enjoy classical music. 
Whatever the reason—a word of thanks to the 
clubs would not be amiss—a series at this price 
is welcome. The first six recordings include 
Beethoven's 5th and 9th Symphonies by the Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra under Carl Schuricht. 


Wine of the Week 


AT a recent tasting of Vene- 
tian wines British importers 
showed especial interest, | am 
told, in Bardolino, and it 
Ought to be easier to find in 
¥ this country now than it has 

been. It might, at any rate, 
be worth asking for at shops that go in 
for Italian wines, and it shouldn't be more 
than 8s. a bottle. We do not usually think of the 
Italian lakes as being ‘Venetian,’ but Bardolino 
comes from the extreme western edge of the 
Veneto—from the hills on the Verona side of 
Lake Garda, where it is grown in surroundings 
of picture-postcard prettiness. It is a fresh red 
wine, not unlike its cousin Valpolicella, which 
comes from the near-by valleys, though it is 
lighter, if anything, both in colour and in sub- 
stance, and sometimes has the slightest prickle 
on the tongue. I think it goes very well with 
cold meats and salads. I have a special sentimental 
regard for it myself, because it was Max Beer- 
bohm’s favourite wine for casual drinking in the 
mid-morning or mid-afternoon. He would drink, 
and offer it, cool, and it was always refreshing 
after the hot and tiresome drive up to his villa 
on the noisy, bustling main road above Rapallo. 
If I thought that any of his elegance as a writer, 
or sweetness as a man, derived from those gentle 
teatime sips of Bardolino I would drink it myself 
by the bucket. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Bex numbers 
1s. extra.. Classified Advertisement 
The Spectator Litd., 

London, WCl1. 

Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
BBC requires. Designer, Television in Manches- 
ter, to undertake the artistic and practical de- 
Sign in sets, set-dressings, furniture and proper- 
ties for Television productions and to advise 

* Producers qn matters of set design. Ap>lica tts 
must have ability of a high standard together 
with professional experience in the Television, 
film or theatre worids. Quick and accurate 
——. a knowledge of scenery construction 

d accurate colour perception essential. Salary 
£1,230 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) rising by five annual increments to 
£1,580 p.a. max. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference G.1421 ‘Spt.') should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within five days. 


EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION. STA- 
TISTICIANS, EAST AFRICAN STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Candidates should have a good 
Honours degree, preferably in Economics with 
Statistics as a main subject. The latter is not 
essential provided that Statistics has been in- 
cluded in the degree course and the candidate 
has a good knowledge of statistical methods and 
the handling of statistical data. Experience de- 
Sirable of work in a government or commercial 
Statistical organisation or post-graduate research 
in economic analyses or statistical surveys. Age 
limit 40 Appointment may be pensionable or 
on contract terms; inclusive salary scale £939- 
£1,863, point of entry determined by experience. 
Gratuity of 134% of salary if appointment is 
on contract. Income tax at loca! rates. Free 
Passages on first appointment and on leave for 
officer and family. Liberal home leave on full 
salary. Government quarters when available, at 
moderate rental.—Apply stating full name and 
giving brief details of qualifications and exneri- 
ence to Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office. 
London, S.W.1, quoting BCD 59/88/02/AS. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY SETTLE- 
MENT. Applications are invited for the post 
of WARDEN. The Warden will be in charge of 
a!l the work of the Se‘t'ement and wil he 
provided with a self-contained flat and full 
board, together with a salary of at least £600. 
—Further particulars and application form 
from :vr J H'shorne. Dept. of Botany. 
The University, Manchester, 13. 


PARAGON. (Definition: ‘Model of excel- 
lence; supremely cxcellent person; model of 
virtue, etc.) The one we want must be used to 
hard work and able to cook; she must have un- 
limited patience and be mature and sure in her 
judgment. She must love children and be able 
to live with them in one of our children’s 
homes near London; £465-£540 less £134 I4s. 
for board, lodging and laundry.—Apply Chil- 
dren’s Officer (SEDD/2835), L.C.C., County 
Ha‘l. London, S.E.1. 


UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION. Travel- 
ling Secretary for universities and colleges and 
Secretary of U.N. Student Association. £500 x 
£25 to £609.—App. in wri'ing o UNA. 25 
Charles Street, London, W.1, on or before 
January 11th, (a) giving academic qualifications, 
participation in student activities, and experi- 
ence in organising and speaking; (b) enclosing 
copies of three testimonials, and giving three 
referees. 

YOUNG AND NOT-so-young applicants find all! 
grades of office work through STELLA FISHER 
BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 6644. 














EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON ART GALLERY 
Church Street 
SCOTTISH CRAFTS 
An Exhibition of Pottery, Silver, 
Glass, Rugs, Tapestry, Printed 
Lithography, Furniture. 
Arranged by The Scottish Craft Centre 
29th DECEMBER to 17 JANUARY 
Weekdays, 10-7. Sundays, 2-6. 
Admission Free. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
co‘:umns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to head of the first column. 


ART GALLERY. No ¢ Promotion or ‘hanging fees, 





CANCER PATIENT 92991. Poor Woman (52) 
with poor prognosis, and husband also suffer- 
ing from cancer. Their only son is now 
threatened with loss of sight. Grants needed 
for home help and extra nourishments. Can 
you please help? Old jewellery. etc., gladly 
utilised.—National Society for Cancer Relief, 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


DE-RATE ALL BUILDINGS—rate land values 
only. Present rating system causes slums, en- 
courages land speculation, penalises improve- 
ment. Land-value rating cheapens land, ¢n- 
courages development. Popular overseas with 
householders, farmers, manufacturers, traders, 
local authorities, etc.—Support Rating Reform 
Campaign, 177 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 
S.W.1. 








FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray's Inn Rd., W.C.1. 


HIGHEST PRICES ‘PAID for Coins and 
Medals, especially collections and gold. Tenth 
edition of English coins, 9s. 3d. Bulletins, 6d.— 

A. Seaby, 65 Great Portland Street, Lon- 
don, W.1, Tel.: LAN 3677. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

MAN BLOWS UP when he hears that all the 
Burgess Anchovy Paste has been eaten. Pops off 
to grocer to get some more. 
MERVYN STOCKWOOD ON POLITICIANS, 
Scientists and #feddy-boys} Chris Brasher on Sir 
Miles Thomas Sir John Hunt, Blanchflower, 
Frankie Vaughan. All in ‘Challenge’—the new 
magazine about Youth. Out now, from 17 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the: 

CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


PIT PONIES—Ten thousand still used (and 
stabled) underground in British coal mines. No 
other coal-producing country has such a large 
number. No pony employed in a deep mine 
should work longer than eleven years. All 
horses and ponies should have a summer 
surface’ holiday each year and a supply of 
balanced food and stables provided above 
ground, Electric battery lamps should be fixed 
to their collars while at work or their road- 
ways electrically lit. Ample dimensions for 
travel should be guaranteed, especially under 
uncertain roofs, and they should not be worked 
on steep inclines. Small ponies under 14 hands 
high should not be employed. No inspection by 
outside bodies 1s allowed in mines, and super- 
vision that is normal in a factory is often im- 
practicable below ground. Why not discon- 
tinue to employ horses and ponies in mines? 
Why not an independent inquiry to see if this 
can be done in seven years? We have immense 
stocks of surplus coal just now. Contributions 
gratefully received.—D. Jeffery Williams, Sec- 
retary, Pit Ponies’ 7; ae Society, 69 Carlton 
Hill, London, N.W.8 

PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, etc., with illustrations. — Susan Tully 
Ltd., Blenheim St., W.1. MAYfair 6093. 


TRANS-INTERPREIER. ating Inter 








Translating _Inter- 
preting, all languages. — Write Box 5316 or 
Phone TEM 2202. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS about “homosexuality? 
Should the law be changed? Decide for your- 
self after reading ‘SOME QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ABOUT HOMOSEXUALITY,’ ob- 
tainable from the Albany Trust, 32 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.1. Price 1s. Postage 44d. 

*WATAPADS.’ Keep pot plants moist holidays 
and always. Put one under each pot. 5 for 10s., 

11 for 20s—HARRODS HORT. DEPT. 











FELLOWSHIPS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 
The University offers a number of Simon 
Fellowships for advanced study or research in 
the social science, This term is used in a wide 
sense to include not only Economics, Govern- 
ment, etc., but equally fields such as Education, 
Jurisprudesce or Social Medicine. Va‘ues within 
the range of £1,.000-£1,800 per annum (Simon 
Research Fellowships) or within the range of 
£1,850-£2,250 per annum (Simon Senior Research 
Fellowships), according to qualifications and 
ex>erience: They are open to members of the 
pubic services as well as to persons with 
academic experience. Anp!ications should be sent 
by January 15, 1960, to the Registrar, the Univer- 
sity, Manchester 13, from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained, and who will be 
pleased to answer any inquiries regarding the 
scope of the Fellowships. 








Unknown painters accepted Help any 
you know who lacks confidence Suggest writing 
to BCM/GALLERY, LONDON, W.C.1. 


CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY this winter from 
Music, Art, English or Writing. Please state sub- 
ject in which interested. Brochure free. — 
Southern Correspondence College, Albion Road, 
Se'sey, Sussex. 











EDUCATIONAL 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial Col‘ege, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 








THE SPECTATOR, 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. — Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J, S. 
Curtis, M.A. (E), Hon. Sec.. Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Coging, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, Established 1910. 


eget TUITION for G.C-E., London Univ., 

B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees: 
Diplomas, Also for Law, Professional Examin- 
ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 

TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL LTD. 
TV URGENTLY NEEDS SCRIPTS. and you 
can be taught to write them.—Dept. 164, TV 
Writing School, 14 Sackville St., W.1. 


URCHFONT MANOR. Week-end and other 
courses on: West Indian Literature (29-31 
Jan.).. Television (5-7, Feb.). Heraldry (12-14 
Feb.). Thinking, Speaking, Writing (11-16 Jan.. 
21-26 Mar.). Challenge of Machines (Easter). 
Spring programme now available from The 
Warden, Urchfont Manor, Devizes, Wilts. 

















LITERARY 


TO THOSE who want to write—‘Don't Keep 
on Alone Too Long.” This sound advice has 
brought many to the LSJ and has saved them 
months and years of fruitless effort. Don't 
let your talent become blunted by months of 
discouragement. The LSJ—founded by Lord 
Northcliffe 40 years ago—can shorten the road. 
—LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.) 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane. W.1. 
GRO 8250 


BOOKS.— The * “Spectator” will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them, Orders accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, p!us 
is. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator.’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HOMOSEXUALITY 
are uniquely and inseparably linked. Why? Read 
‘The Nameless Chapter’ in book of Essays by 
K. H. Hirschfeld the Hebrew Christian writer. 
Obtainable from author, Box 5340, The ‘Spec- 
tator.’ Price, 1s. 9d post free. 

FICTION- WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—No Fees. Students work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fieet Street, E.C.4, 


POEMS REQUIRED for | publication.—Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, ws. 


WRITE TO ; SELL — once you Know How ! 
No Sa!les—No Fees Tuition shows you how 
to write for profit. FREE subscription to 
‘THE WRITER’ tells you regu‘arly what 
editors buy. Also two FREE writing ency- 
clopedias for your benefit. Send for FREE 
R.i. ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success,’ 
Henry Kowal, B.A., School of Successful 
wr Ltd.. 124 New Bond Street, London. 











SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


JEAN McDOUGALL for typing, 24-hour dupli- 
cating.—31 Church Street, Kensington, London, 
ws. WE S 5809. 

LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. per 1,000 words. 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 

















SHOPPING BY POST 


HARRIS TWEED. 12s. per yard; also TAILOR- 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell Street, Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis. 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 
years. Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic 
tablets for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. 
Send 52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ 
treatment) and interesting booklet of home treat- 
ment with the aid of garlic. — Garlisol Com- 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex. 
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| DAVIES INVESTMENT. S LTD. 


Continue to Pe WY on sums 
£20—£€500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD, 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON. WC2 








PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post is. 6a! 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (re. 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey, 
Ladies’ 36 to 46 bust, men’s 38 to 49. Patts; 

from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 2 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask Tables 
cloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teacloths, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church Linens, 
Handkerchiefs, Catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
‘Northern Ireland 








RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wiltor Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC 5231 











ACCOMMODATION 
APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom, 
we have many separate London Flats. Infinite 
a a-Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. HYD 








HOTELS 


ROTHENEUF (St. Malo), Brittany. HOTEL 
YVONNE. From 30s. (June. 25s.). Mod. Comf, 
Sea Views. Sands, Illus, leaflet. 














HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
CANAL CRUISING—an unusual and inex- 
pensive holiday; 2- and 4-berth motor cruisers 
await you at Kidlington, Geford. Send 6d. in 
stamps for brochure and 80-page booklet to 
“Waterways Holidays,’ Dept. 6, Bristol Road, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


FARM HOLIDAYS. 1960 Farm Holiday Guide 
covering Britain's Best Farm and Country Guest 
Houses, county by county; 1,200 reviews with 
250 pictures. Price, 3s. 6d., postage 7d.—Farm 
Guides Ltd., Dept. S.P., 18 High Street, Paisley. 
LUXURY FAMILY HOLIDAY at SINAH 
WARREN Country Club by the sea. Unmatched 
comfort and amenities. Children welcome—ex- 
perienced nanmies supervise day and night. Ex- 
cellent cuisine (room service available), a host 
of exciting sports, cabarets, nightly dinner 
dances. Illus. brochure from Dept. S.P.1, Sinah 
Warren Hayling Island. Hants. Phone Hayling 
77272. 


ROMAN HOLIDAY. Comfortable rooms with 
breakfast, near Colosseum, 23s. (Not during 
Olympic Games). Countess Widman, Via 
Marco Aurelio 42, Rome. 


TRAVEL FILMS 
FOR HOLIDAY-MINDED 
EPICU 

At the Chelsea Town Hall on Wednesday, 
January 6th. at 6.45 p.m. You can see excellent 
films dealing with EPICURE holidays that have 
been planned in every delightful detail by the 
are of -xnerts of te ¢ em: “cave! ers 
Club. There is also a WINE BAR and 
SPANISH DANCES. Send for free tickets to 
Merlin Minshall, c/o The Gastronomic Travel- 
lers Club, 416 King’s Road, Chelsea (FLA 
4045/4601). 


WANTED, April and May, 1960, cottage or 
similar accommodation in West Ireland of 
South England near sea, and some local trout 
fishing.—Reply by air, R. Morton. P.O. Box 
30, Kano, Nigeria. 











PRESENTING 


~Botel cruees 








.. anew concept of river cruising by the botels 
‘Amsterdam’ and ‘Arnhem’ carrying 60-80 pas- 
sengers in first-class comfort through the sunshine 
of the Rhineland, visiting four countries — 
HOLLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE and 
SWITZERLAND in 15 days of de‘ightful re- 
laxation. Inc. fare from London with excursions 
from 59 gns. 


CORNELDER’S 


114 Shattesbury Avenue London. W.1. 
Gerrard 6336 
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